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NOTICE! 
The first Letter of our Special Correspondent in America may be expected 
next week, His letters will, we believe, be found of a somewhat 








novel character, containing week by weel-, not news, but a thought- | 


Jul account of the political situation, and the progress and effects 
of the war, as they present themselves to a cultivated Englishman, 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ee 
HE Session was opened on Thursday by commission. The 
absence of the Queena and the recent calamity sustained 





by the Court threw a gloom over the proceedings, though the | 


attendance of Members, out of respect to the Queen, was more 


than usually large. The Speech told the nation little and pro- | 


mised it nothing, except a bill for the registration of land, 
which will pass, if country solicitors do not squeeze their mem- 
bers too hard. “he debate on the 
one, Lord Derby promising peace out of respect to the 
Queen, and Mr. Disraeli approving entirely of the manage- 
ment of the Trent affair. 
battles still to be fought on Mexieo, the blockade, and the 
loan to Morocco, but as yet the Whigs are waiting till the 
Tories unfurl their banner. Its motto will not be the recog- 
nition of the South. 


Even the warmest friends of the Federal Government now 
assert without hesitation, that the present expenditure is cal- 
culated only for a six months’ war ; and that if by that time 


they have achieved no decisive suecess—of which, however, | 


they are still very hopeful—they must make peace. This seems 
to be, at present, admitted on all hands. How far the American 
Se will be eventually inclined to acquiesce in this humi- 
lating necessity as inevitable, if the six months elapse with- 
out victory, it is of course impossible to predict. 


The Federal troops have at last gained an important success. 
The army advancing southward through Kentucky rests 
upon three positions, of which Bowling Green is the centre, 
and Mill Springs the left flank. The Southern General, 
Zollicoffer, an American of Swiss extraction, hoped, by 
attacking Mill Springs, to turn the invaders’ flank, and 
accordingly, on the 20th January, advanced in force. The 
battle lasted from daylight till three o’clock, when General 
Zollicoffer was mortally wounded, and his followers fled. 
They were followed by General Thomas, who found their 
entrenchments deserted, and captured their cannon and com- 
missariat. The Federal loss is not known, but the Confede- 
rates left two hundred and seventy-five killed and wounded 
on the field. The victory relieves the Federal army from all 
danger of an attack in flank, and will probably stimulate the 
Union sentiment in Kentucky. The real test of this cam- 
paign, however, is the ability of the Federals to advance, 
and this is not proved by a repulse, however successful. 


It is not generally known in England that General 
McClellan has, in fact, managed virtually to head every regi- 
ment of his army with regularly trained military men from 
West Point. It is managed in this way. He has formed 


Address was a placable | 


There are hints in the debate of 


THE 


Unstamprv 6¢ 
Sramprp .. 7d. 


very small brigades of about two regiments each, and made 
every regular West Point officer, from captain a into 
a brigadier. Thus, the brigadier now corresponds in fact to 


jour colonel, and from the brigadier upwards all the officers 


are trained military men. 


The American journals are very severe on the frauds dis- 


?/ covered in contracts, and the Tribune says “ contractors gene- 
jrally belong to the class who would scorn to sell their 


| Saviour for thirty pieces of silver—so long as there was a 

hope of getting forty.” This is as bad‘as Douglas Jerrold’s 

|remark on the peace party, that “they would have stood at 

| the foot of the cross, aud chaffered for the coat without a 

| seam.”’ 

aime 

| Austria has explained diplomatically that the Hungarian 
;counties are not under martial law. Criminals are only 
| shot, after a summary trial, by the sentence of a special tri- 
;bunal. The distinction is obvious, particularly to those who 
| are sentenced. 


| The near approach of the session has not daunted Mr. 
| Bright, who on Tuesday made a long speech to the 
| Birmingham Chamber of Commerce. His point was the 
connexion between commerce and politics, but he diverged 
into a kind of informal amendment on the Address. He re- 
viewed the victories of commercial policy, denounced the in- 
crease of expenditure, which, he said, had in ten years 
equalled the aggregate railway dividend, recommended an 
extension of neutral privileges, affirmed that under his 
scheme for governing India it would have been in a posi 
tion to produce more cotton, and defended the America 
blockade which was declared to be a paper blockade by the 
very men who denounced its efficiency, and recognized the 
excellent tone prevalent among working men. The speech 
was marked by the absence of those wild assertions with 
which Mr. Bright destroys the influence his eloquence would 
secure. 





The Saturday Review suggests, in its last number, that 
modest women ought to be branded with a uniform of 
“ poke-bonnets” and “ sad-coloured under-clothing,” in order 
| to escape molestation in our more fashionable streets. Few 
| Englishwomen, thinks the Reviewer, seriously object to men’s 
| coarse stares. Is immodesty the rule with Euglishwomen, 
jand modesty the exception? Those only think so who 
| judge by a too narrow circle of subjective experience. 


| The squadrons of the allied Powers have all reached Vera 
Cruz, and the English, French, and Spanish flags are float- 
ing side by side. Noadvance into the interior has, however, 
been made,and the destiny of Mexico will be settled in Europe. 
The French Government affirms, in the Mfoniteur, that an 
“imperious necessity” demands from the Powers a durable 
Government, while the Queen’s Speech asserts that we go to 
Mexico only to seek redress. The truth is, we presume, that 
| France has determined to occupy Mexico, and that England, 
without approving, is not disposed to resist. It is not a plea- 
sant position, but there are ways of escape. Earl Russell 
|is bound by Parliamentary pledges not to impose a Govern- 
| ment on the Mexicans, and may fairly insist on withdrawing 
|from any project which interferes with the Mexican right of 
|choice. As to the campaign, that will depend on the line M. 
| Michael Doblado may take. He is, we believe, a monarchist, 
| but the fact that he cannot be monarch may greatly open 
| his mind. 





| The Manchester meeting, on Tuesday last, was an im- 
| portant one in its influence on Parliament, and reflected the 
highest credit on the whole cotton interest—both capitalists 
land labourers. Its ostensible object was to complain of the 
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e . ai 
high protective Indian duties on English cotton goods and | in “Cariboo,” a district between Fraser River and the Rock hg 
yarns, which have the effect of stimulating into existence an] Mountains, where fortunate miners have made 4000/ a 
artificial manufacturing interest in Bombay and Calcutta,| three months, and 1002. a day is no unusual outturn, Th 
and so diverting capital from that cotton culture for} field is of vast extent, the gold lies near to the surface, and tie Fra 
which India offers se great a field. Incidentally, of course, | metal is worth 37. 17s. an ounce. The wages of hand iden fren 
the whole cotton difficulty was discussed, and it became | have risen to 2/. a day, and there isa rush from all the por in th 
evident enough that neither masters nor men wished for] of the Pacific towards the mines. Emigrants are wanted op 
forcible intervention to open the Southern ports. They} from England, and so are supplies, and the traders first j uM. ' 
desire a policy of genuine neutrality, and only ask for} the field will certainly make their fortunes. The growth r at 
fair play in India in order to lessen the crushing power} a great and wealthy community in this region will settle th T 
of the American disaster. Few spectacles are more encou-| question of the Pacific railway, and establish one teins how 
raging than the intelligent patience and self-control with | station on the future highway of the world. . that 
which the operatives look at the calamitous prospects before ah Pe wor! 
itl 
them. — oo Russian ae have agreed he ge their demands, s 
: They want municipal institutions—the right, that j nte 
Apple-green papers in bedrooms have long been anathema | ajecting the most sat sa officials in the de ware. s = 
to nervous men; but it seems now that they wield but the ish te Seay lh Ee nate fer a eta I a the 
itive degree of arsenical menace; the green of artificial i Sas Sr, . “aoaliee: es, to govern in | 
—" degree o “ ; —— the interior without the intervention of the bureaux. It} pest 
eaves and flowers threatens the comparative, and the ie eiichiiie Ghar tate end oct ie Geet | ' 8 stat 
‘ als , and not the dynasty. The battle 
Schweinfurt green tarlatane ball-dresses the superlative |} otween them and the Tehin, not them and the H as con 
danger to human life. The papers on the wall at least] po ianoff and they may win the came. Z bon We of 
stand still, and do not shake their poisonous atoms into the mae “eal ere | «. Saeee tsa Fi aq ac . zars have no and 
oh + allen he contrary. is always |Pa'ticular interest in supporting the knot of corrupt clerks and 
atmosphere ; the green wreath, on the contrary, is always | io will alone resist the movement, and if the nobles will vou 
fanning the air, and the ball-dress is always rustling against sonal: Means team em: cayge Rea : 1 
aa3. Sovetr - Ni. . wanes , they may govern their counties, as the proprietors do to: 
positive obstacles, and so distributing its particles to every]; preland. ‘The doubt is of their willincness: te maee up 
eddying current of the waltz. An ordinary ball-dress of “Tie. aC anger ee a the list 
ying : : : duties as well as the honours of a governing class. 
green tarlatane, measuring twenty yards, is calculated to xs the 
contain nine hundred grains of arsenic, loosely laid on with} Wee are informed that all the “ Territories” of the United $0. 
starch ; and a learned German professor tells us that at} states, Utah excepted, have pronounced for the Union. New hat 
least sixty of these grains will be powdered off in a single Mexico has sent her contingent—1000 men—to swell the Fe 
evening 8 dance, floating round the moving beauties : deralarmy. Nebraska, Colorado, and Nevada have followed 
At Venus obscuro gradientes aere sepsit me her example, and though Washington and Dacota send no sm 
Et multo nebula circum dea fudit amictu. troops, they are beyond the iafmonce of Mr. JeSeeun to 
But the modern deity and her cloud are actively maleficent, Davis. Utah is neutral, and Arizona, which was invaded by aa 
though avenging with a certain justice the pangs of the un-| 9 party of Texans, still doubtful, but will, it seems certain ke 
happy manufacturers who fall early victims to the slow poison | },, occupied by a force from New Mexico. This district is rp 
they imbibe. not yet an organized territory. These are all very thinly . 
paaee populated, but their vote will be important should the terms ea 
Southampton is not to be gratified with the spectacle of a|of peace ever depend upon the settlement of a boundary of 
naval engagement. The Tuscarora, which had been to the} line. ai 
Isle of Wight, returned to her station in Southampton ee on ; 
Water, and thus gave the Nashville the right to twenty-four A telegram has been received during the week which will T 
hours’ start. Accordingly her captain, on Tuesday, signified be read by the rising generation with a sort of horror. The bi 
his intention to leave, and H. M.’s frigate Shannon threw | export of tobacco from Manilla has been prohibited. Are : 
open her ports, ready, if need were, to enforce the law. The there to be no more Manillas—nothing for people to smoke q 
Tuscarora was compelled to remain at Cowes, and though who like their cigars to taste? It seems almost incredible, a 
she started on Thursday, has little chance of overtaking her | more especially as the island revenue depends on the profits h 
swift little antagonist, who seems to have directed her course | of the Fabrica Reale. We suppose the fact is, that the ex- £ 
for the West Indies. portation of tobacco, except in the shape of cheroots, has } 
—_—___—_—————- been prohibited. v 
Mr. Mudie is threatened with a rival in a Library Com- ee re ; . 
pany, to be formed under the Limited Liability Act. We} A return has been published of the fires which occurred e 
are told that its directorate includes men of all shades of|in London during 1861, which discloses some curious facts. i 
opinion, from High Chureh to No-Church, from extreme There were 1183 tires in the y sar, of which 53 ended in total 
Tory to extreme Radical members of Parliament. A Tory | destruction, 332 caused considerable damage, and 798 slight 
contemporary congratulates England on the break-up of Mr. | loss. Only 4 are proved to have been due to incendiaries, } 
Mudie’s dangerous monopoly, illustrating the alleged danger | but 14 more are suspected ; more than 150 were owing to L 
by the physiological necessity for plural extremities in the hu- | candles, 17 to smokers, 9 to children playing with fire, 17 to 7 
man—and therefore, also, he argues, in the social—organism. lucifers, and 100 to gas. The fire brigade is the only effi- ' 
A proper circulation in the body, we are told, could never be | cient body for the suppression of fire, costs some 25,0007. a 
carried on without fingers and toes; the stump of an am-| year, and the parishes are bound by law to keep up certain 
putated hand is always in danger of suffering by defective | apparatus for extinguishing fires, which, as a rule, they never 
cireulation. This transcendental physiology may be true,|do. They ought to be compelled to hand over the funds 
though we never heard that the elephant suffers from defi-| they protess to raise to the fire brigade, which wants more 
cient circulation in his trunk, which certainly has a monopoly steam-jets, more stations, and more men. ‘ 
after itskind. Perhaps a perfect book-circulation in England 
may require a plurality of organs; but surely each of those} The subscriptions for the Albert Memorial received at 
organs themselves should be individually single, if they are | the Mansion House amount to 26,000/., and while this sum | 
to be efficient. These small companies of know-nothing | was collecting, the subscriptions for the benefit of the sufferers , 
shareholders can never do their work so as to compete with | by the Hartley Colliery accident, also received at the Man- 
individual management. Co-operative societies are rising in | sion House, reached 12,000/. 
repute, but the ordinary limited liability companies are —-—— 
justly falling into discredit. Society may need a multiplicity} One of the difficulties connected with the Great Exhibition 
of literary feeders, but the purpose is better answered by | has been the design of a road between Bayswater-road and 
private competition than by joint-stock companies. The| Kensington. It was inexpedient to cross Hyde-park, and 
projected literary “extremity” will probably soon be in ez-| impossible to go through Kensington-gardens, yet without 
tremis. trenching on one of the two, the road could not be made. The 
ora: 2 eieaneaeaiaas Commissioner of Public Works, however, has hit upon 4 
When in the present day a country is to be populated,| plan, which is to run a road through the ditch between 
gold is discovered. California was out of the reach of| Kensington-gardens and Hyde-park, passing under Rotten- 
emigrants, the Australian colonies were all stricken with|row by a tunnel. Unfortunately, the road, which has been 
feebleness, when the diggings changed them at once into| required for years, can only be built on the security of a 
thriving States. Now the stream is to set for the Northern | toll. Why should not the Commissioners of the Great Ex- 
Pacific. A new and enormous gold-field has been opened | hibition build their own approaches ? 
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THE 
THE WEEK ABROAD. 


PRANCE.- No change whatever has occurred in the attitude of the 
French Government towards Italy. A rumour was prevalent early 
in the week that the Emperor had given a written promise to the 
Pope not to evacuate Rome, and that the fact had been mentioned by 
M. Walewski. The Wonitleur of ‘Tuesday, however, formally denied 
the statement, and it appears clear that the emperor is waiting for 


the Pope’s death. ‘I he Corps Législatif is still very ultramontane. 


The popular rumours about French interference in Mexico appear, 


however, correct. The AJontteur of Thursday, for example, aflirms 
that an “ imperious necessity ” binds the three Powers to complete their 
work, and’ construct a “stable and durable government” in Mexico, 
with which Europe may be able to hold relations. ‘This is under- 
stood to refer to the project of changing Mexico into a monarchy. 
Interference has, it is said, been pressed upon the Emperor by all the 
chambers of commerce in France, which attach great importance to 
the supply of silver formerly received from Mexico, but suspended in 
consequence of the existing anarchy. The reinforcements have 
started, and the Monifeur denies that General Prim will retain the 
command-in-chief. Each general will act separately. 

The only public topics in France are the conversion of the Four 
anda Half per Cent. rentes, and the murders committed by Dumollard, 
and described in another column. ‘The general opinion seems fa- 
yourable to the conversion, but to ensure success M. Fould is about 
to sceure a temporary loan of four millions sterling in England, based 
upon rentes deposited in the hands of Messrs. Baring and other Eng- 
lish bankers. The terms offered are equivalent to six per cent., and 
the money is to be used in keeping up the French Three per Cents., and 
so facilitating cogversion. 

The consumption of coal in France has been doubled in ten years, 
having risen from 74,000 quintals in 1851, to 140,000 in 1861. 





Trany.—The Pope is said to be ill, but the accounts given of his 
symptoms contradict one another, and excessive precautions are taken 
to prevent the truth being known. The last and most reliable report 
—which is, notwithstanding, only a report—is, that he cannot be 
kept awake, a dangerous sign. It is understood at Rome that the 
Pope has for months suffered from diabetes. His Holiness, on 18th 
January, issued a circular-let‘er summoning the Catholic Bishops of 
the world to Rome on the Ist May, to assist in the “solemn 
canonization of 23 blessed martyrs of Japan of the Franciscan order 
of Minor Observants.” It is believed that the Council may be in- 
duced to vote the temporal power a dogma of the Catholic Church. 

The accounts from the remainder of Italy are unusually favourable. 
Theconseription, it is said, hassueceeded everywhere, andno desertions 
have been heard of for a month. Parliament has been occupied with 
the details of financial schemes, but it has passed, or is passing, all tax 
bills, and Italian Five per Cents. are accordingly rising in the market. 
The budget for 1862 will, it is expected, be voted before the close 
of the session, which, it must be remembered, is the session of 1861. 
M. Rieasoli has not, apparently, lost his popularity in any degree. A 
great public demonstration took place at Florence on the 
February, to protest against the assertion that Italy is in concord 
with the Pope. The popular cry was “ Long live the Pope! Down 
with the Pope-King!” Similar demonstrations will be made in all 
other cities of Italy. 

We have no intelligence from Naples, except of the decrease of 
brigandage. The Legitimists seem to have exhausted their funds. 


2nd of 


Amertca.—Our intelligence from America extends to the 22nd of 
January, and is, on the whi The 
Union troops have apparently gained a real victory in Kentucky. 
Their army i that State, under the command of General Schoc pl, 
was posted in three divisions, the left at Paducah, the centre at 
Bowling Green, and the right at Somerset. Ii was, it is believed, 
about to advance south, when General Zollicoffer, the ( 
leader, apparently afraid of being surrounded, attacked his enemy’s 
flank, near Somerset. His attack was made about daylight ou the 
20ih January, and the defence was vigorously maintained till about 
three o'clock, when General Zollicoffer, being mortally wounded, his 
army commenced a disorderly retreat. General Thomas was ordered 
to pursue, but the Confederates abandoned their camp, leaving all 
‘The rebel loss 
was 275 killed and wounded, but that of the Federals is not known, 
One regiment, however, has lost The news was re- 
ceived in New York with great pleasure, as an omen that the tide of 
Gisaster had at last begun to ebb. 


le, favourable to the Federal cause. 


onlederalk 


their cannon and stores in the hands of the victors. 
| 


st seventy-five men. 


. . ’ , . 
It IS asseried on every side that the cen ral advance is now to be | 


made by all the armies of the republic. General McClellan is ready, 
and his plan seems to be to march to the south-east to a point whe re 
he will be joined by an army advancing south-west from Kentucky. 
He must still beat the arn ¥ encamped al 
fate of his assault on that point that the conduct of the war will turn. 


Ls , . 
he great obstacle with which General McClellan has to contend is 


Manassas, and it is on the 


the state of the roads, which four days’ rain have reduced to a quag- 
hire. : 
The naval « xp digjon under General Burnside has been observed 
of Wilmington, Virgiuia, but there is no report of an attack, 
° Nothing has occurred of much political importauce, but the new 
Secretary at War, Mr. Stanton, is exceedingly popular, and private 
letters report that the ke ading politicians have decided not to attempt 
abolition. A bill has been proposed in Congress, by a committee 


appointed to report, making the peualty of fraud in the supply of | 


but Congress has expressed its willingness to i upose taxes producing 
30,000,0002, a year, and has reported in favour of a bill enabling the 
Treasury to issue 20,000,000/. in notes, which may be converted 
into a six per cent. State debt. Moreover, the Treasury is autho- 
rized to issue six per cent. bonds to the extent of 100,000,000 
sterling at their par value, to cover the floating debt and expenses. 
In other words, he-may pay the contractors in bonds. This bill has 
not yet been passed, and its formal introduction is su posed to await 
| the movement of the army. ‘ 

The papers are full of accounts of treason in the departments, the 
;}movements of the Federal authorities being all known at Richmond. 
| The Confederate Government has many friends in Washington, more 
especially among the ladies, who, it seems, always apply for passports 
southward just before any important movement. ‘The Washington 
| Globe suggests punishment—* even torture” —for these traitors. We 
| publish elsewhere a list of Territories, with their respective action in 
the war. They are all, except Utah, for the Union, and Brigham 
Young has not declared on either side, . 


| goods to the army, death. No financial action has yet been taken, 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Avustria.—The Vienna correspondent of the Times denies most 
peremptorily that Austria intends to attack Italy. The Austrian 
| Government, he says, is most anxious to reduce its army to 300,000 
|men, a change which could be effected if a guarantee were given 
jagainst the attempts of the Garibaldian bands who threaten Istria, and 
who may stir up revolt in the Slavonian provinces. Austria, of 
course, watches Italy with suspicion and dislike, and hapes for a 
change, but is by no means prepared to sacrifice herself ina war. It 
is said that a proposal has been made by a gentleman who farms 
Prince Esterhazy’s domains, to create a company and farm those of 
the State. He believes that the revenue of these lands, which 
amounts to only 300,000/., and which has not increased for seventy- 
eight years, may be raised to two millions a year, thus representing a 
capital which would pay off two years’ deficit. 

The Austrian Government has addressed a circular to its diplomatic 
agents, explaining that Pesth and other counties of Hungary have 
not been put under martial law. It has only been necessary to intro- 
duce the “Standrecht,” a system of summary punishment which has 
| been in occasional use for many years. A civil tribunal passes sen- 
| tencés of death after a summary investigation. It is argued in justi- 
| fication that Hungary is very thinly peopled, and that the crimes 
| committed are crimes of excessive violence. ‘The people are more 
| irritated by the quartering of soldiers for non-payment of taxes than 
by the Standrecht. 





Prussta.—The Prussian Cabinet has signified to the Diet that it 
cannot permit the troops of any other Power to enter Hesse. Con- 
| sequently, the Elector and his subjects must settle matters between 
them without the Austrian intervention, which in 1848 crushed the 
Llessians. 


Rvussta.—The following is the Russian budget reduced into Eng- 
lish money, at the rate of 3s. per silver rouble : 
REVENUE. L 
at) ae 4,200,000 
Landtax . . . . . . 3,750,000 
State lands. . . . . 1,800,000 
Excise on liquors. . . . 18,000,000 
Customs i 2 « & 4 £, 500,000 
Post Oflice. . . 1,050,000 
Stamps . . 6 2 « -« YO0,000 


£3 4,500,000 





EXPENSES. L 
National debt . . . . 8 000,000 
+, aa a 750,000 
| War. . 2. 2 a « «16,500,000 


3,000,000 
1,000,000 


Marine . ... - 
} Home ..... 


Treasury . . . «. « « 4,050,000 
Pensions . . ... 1,950,000 
Public works . . . . . 1,880,000 


1,250,000 





| Subventions . . . .« 


£37,850,000 
| Showing a deficit of three and a half millions. This is the first Rus- 
rhe Ass« mblies of Nobles call d by Government have 
all officials 
irremovable, 
ing a certain 
i through the 


sian budget. 
reported in favour of applying the principle of election t 
jin the interior, judges include d, who, however, should b 
|The right of election to be limited to persons poss 
umount of land—500 dessiatines—unless they had pass 
| public schools, when it is reduced to one-third. 
TurkEyY.—The Turkish Government, it is announced, is about to 
| publish a budget. ‘This, however, is the plan of Fuad Pasha, and 
intrigue is actively at work to remove him, 





Ixp1a.—The Indian native army has been reduced to 111,000 men, 
and the European foree will be fixed at 73,557, thus reducing the 
| total foree below 200,000. The Delhi prize-moncy has been collected, 
land amounts, it is said, to 1,200,0002, but the statement is, we be- 
lieve, erroneous; the statement must refer to the Kirwee prize 
money, as that due for Delhi is in course—and very slow course—of 


re 
O,* 
, 


distribution. 





Barisu ConvmBia.—The Zimes publishes two letters of great 
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length from this colony, detailing facts which prove that the gold- 
field discovered last year in “ Cariboo,” a district between Fraser 
River and the Rocky Mountains, is one of the largest and richest in 
the world. The gold lies very near the surface, and several miners 
have made from 10,000 to 20,000 dollars in one season. The climate 
is most salubrious for Englishmen, and the rate of wages is about 20. 
aday. Order is rigidly maintained, and the colony offers an admi- 
rable field for mechanics, men accustomed to hard labour, and 
small traders. 

Spain. — We suggested some months ago reason for believing 
that Spain was really advancing, that her new spirit and novel 
position were genuine, and not the result of temporary and factitious 
excitement, and the Quarterly Review now enables us to correct and 
extend our figures. It isin the development of her natural resources 
that the country is most rapidly advancing. Her population has been 
exaggerated, being still only sixteen millions, or barely two-thirds that 
of Italy, and the older calculations on which the stories of rapid in- 
crease have been based must be received with the caution with which 
we regard all Oriental statistics. But it seems certain that the popu- 
lation does increase, and it has almost boundless room. Only one-ninth 
of the soil was till recently under cultivation, and even now the popu- 
lated area is known not to exceed two-sevenths. Of the remainder, fully 
two-thirds is culturable, for though vast plains in Castile and Estre- 
madura are supposed to be beyond the reach of the husbandman, 
they have become arid like the plain of Iran, the wastes of Upper 
India, and perhaps the deserts of Numidia, only through the denu- 
dation of the soil. The mountain ranges can be replanted, and 
with the trees the regularity of the seasons would return. Most of 
the artificial restrictions on agriculture have been summarily swept 
away. The vast possessions with which generations of superstition 
had endowed the Church, were, in 1836, put up for sale, and despite 
the desperate resistance of the clergy, aided by all the influence of a 
court which compounds for its contempt of morality by deference to 
the priesthood, the sales have been sanctioned, and the Church 
reduced to a tithe of its former influence and importance. The lands 
have fallen in a great measure into the hands of the peasants—in 
Galicia alone there are 152,000 proprietors—from whom not even the 
priesthood can hope to extract them again. The new race of holders 
seem energetic and industrious, they secure from Government active 
support in all agricultural projects, read publications on agriculture, 
and bid fair to elevate Spain to her natural position as the great 
wheat-exporting country ot Southern Europe. Her wheat is among 
the best in the world, she has boundless lands only awaiting the 
plough, her frontier touches one great wheat-buying country, while 
110 ports, some of them of great size, offer every facility for com- 
munication with the greatest wheat-buyer of all. There are the 
materials here of almost endless prosperity, the means of arresting 
the trade which has enriched the Western States of America, and 
which alone makes the southern provinces of Russia taxable pos- 
sessions. The ancient obstacle tothe development of this trade, the 
want of internal communications, is fast being removed, 1500 miles of 
railway have been coustructed, 800 more are building, and 800 more 
have been sanctioned, the whole forming a network which will connect 
every province of the interior with Madrid and with Cadiz. Despite 
a tariff as prohibitory as that of Northern America, the movement 
of trade has more than doubled in eight years, and amounted in 1858 
to 2,475,917,879 reals, while the native tonnage has risen to 429,069, 
not including coasting vessels. The copper mines, known to be 
valuable, are still scarcely worked, coal is still imported though 
districts are covered with it, but the iron mines are in operation, and 
the iron required for ship-building is now dug, smelted, and worked 


launched into that projected reform of maritime law which 
respect all private property not contraband at sea, and steered Rite 
clear, we are happy to observe, of Mr. Cobden’s extreme view on th, 
same subject. Mr. Bright did not propose either to give up the lay g 
contraband, or to do away with the right of blockade, but simply 
answered some of the more obvious objections to exempting prin, 
property at sea that is not contraband of war. Mr. Bright the 
urged on Chambers of Commerce an investigation into the vast ¢, 
enditure of the British Government, with the view of redugj 
t. In the last twenty years, he said, the Government have pp. 
ceived in taxation | spent at least 300,000,000/. more than iy 
the — twenty years, an amount which he estimated » 
equal to all the dividends of all the railways in the Unite 
kingdom during that period, and almost as much as the capj 
sunk in them. After stating the evil, Mr. Bright left the difficulty tg 
the Chamber of Commerce, and launched into the cotton supply 
question. He proved by extracts from his own speeches in 1847 
and 1850 that he had warned the country that Lancashire would oy 
day suffer from a sudden explosion of the slavery system in Americ, 
and upbraided the Government for not having taken up the eyj 
seriously in time. The Government of India, he said, was not tj 
blame, being too overladen with care already ; and this led him inty 
the commercial advantages which India might derive from his f, 
vourite scheme of five independent Presidencies, directly subordj, 
nated only to the British Secretariat. Reverting to Lancashire, }y 
deprecated all idea of breaking the blockade on financial as well » 
political grounds. If the blockade, he said, causes cotton to rise tp 
Is. a pound, war with the North, which is the result of breaking it, 
would cause cotton to rise to 5s. a pound. Nor do either manuf. 
turers or workmen in Lancashire wish it. Nor do they look fo 
subsidies from the Government. They are prepared to bear their 
own heavy burden. To say nothing of the cowardice of striking a ma 
“ with one arm in a sling” whom you would not care to strike if ig 
full force, the distress caused by war would be worse than the 
distress caused by the blockade. As to the charge of inefficiency, it 
cannot both be inefficient and disastrous on account of its efficiency 
If it shuts out the cotton, it is efficient ; if it does not, it is harmless, 
In conclusion, Mr. Bright urged the union of Chambers of Com. 
merce in a central association, which would enhance their power 
hundred-fold. After the great speech of the evening, Mr. Adderley 
was called upon to speak in answer to the toast of the colonies, on the 
theory, we suppose, that he is their truest friend who wishes to se 
them maintaining their own military defences—a theory which he 
earnestly advocated. He complained of the paradox of permitting 
the colonies to exact high protective duties from our merchants a 
the very time when the latter are paying high taxes for the military 
defences of those colonies. } 
On the same day (Tuesday) a meeting was held in Manchester to 
press the repeal of the Indian import duties, ten per cent. on British 
cotton goods, and five per cent. on cotton yarn, the Mayor presiding, 
A remarkable letter was read, from an operative on half-time, stating 
that he and his class did not blame the Ministry for the results of the 
American war, which they well knew were inevitable, but they did 
blame it for aggravating the cotton crisis by keeping up the Indian 
import duties on Lancashire goods. The system fosters an artificial 
and undesirable Indian competition in the manufacture with England, 
and so diverts capital into the manufacturing, which would naturally 
be attracted to producing raw cotton. It thus doubly injures the 
English artisans by diminishing the demand for their work, and the 
supply of their raw material. The operative said that packages of 
machinery for the new cotton-mills in Calcutta and Bombay, are now 
constantly executed and sent off, and this fatal aggravation of their 
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in Spain itself. The Crown, fortunately, is still strong enough, if it 
pleases, to defeat the protectionist faction sure to spring up ina 
country which has begun to manufacture under a protective tariff, | 
and the movement towards free trade in France has only anticipated | 


the view of the Spanish Treasury. 


THE WEEK AT HOME. | 








As the Hartley Colliery catastrophe and the Windham case move 
slowly off the field of view, parliamentary interests, or rather anticipa- 
tions of parliamentary interests, appear in their place. And in these 
anticipations, Southern Cotton is for the moment, not King, but as it | 
were Pope, of the situation; a power railed at and defied, but not 
paralyzed more spiritual than military—not commanding armies, but 
determining their movements—tlireatened with a dangerous schism 
from the British East Indies, but laughing at the threat; more 
powerful at a distance than near home; stretching its influence across 
the Atlantic, though for the time despised both in South and North. 
All the greater interests of the week centre in it. | 
PouiticaL. — By far the most conspicuous extra-parliamentary 
political events of the weck have been Mr. Bright’s speech at the 
inniversary dinner of the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, on 
fuesday last, and the Manchester meeting on the Indian Cotton 
Duties. Mr. Bright, at Birmingham, regretted the insignificant 
numbers of the British Chambers of Commerce, characterizing them 
as Vigilance Committees for watching the interests of industry, and 
upbraiding them with their faint-hearteduess in dealing with the poli 
tical side of commercial questions. He did not wish, he said, to see | 
them discussing either Essays and Reviews or the comparative claims 
of Lord Derby and Lord Palmerston to the Premiership 
latter question, at all events, he 1 be at 


and on the 
versonally would a loss to 
make up his mind—but he did wish to see them niddie less at small 
suggestions like expediting the Holyhead mails, and face more 


courageously the greater issues of commercial polities. He then 


. 


sufferings it is of which they accuse the Government. Mr. A. Egerton 
(M.P. for South Lancashire) moved the adoption of a memorial, 
which, though long, added nothing to the logical force of the working 
man’s letter. Mr. Bazley (M.P. for Manchester) seconded the me- 
morial and confirmed the working man’s statements. He reported 
the saying of a machine manufacturer to this effect: “We are ex- 
ceedingly active for India. Cotton-mills are being erected so rapidly 
in Bombay that we are getting many important orders.” Mr. Bazley 
added that, after four failures, the first cotton-mill in Caleutle 
was now being worked ata good profit by its fifth proprietor. Mr. 
Bazley hoped that the poor law would be very Liberally construed by 
the Board of Guardians in Lancashire during the time of coming dis 
tress; that those who had to solicit assistance would be subjected te 
no needless degradations, and that “those nimble hands accustomed 
to all the delicate manipulations of the manufacturing establishments 
would not be subjected to the labour of the hammer and the breaking 
of stones.” Mr. Bazley did not count upon much cotton supply fr m 
Berar while the communications remain as they are. For two addi- 
tional millions of bales, he said, five million additional bullocks 
would be wanted, and some million attendants on those bullocks. H 
ealled upon the Government for improved communications, as the 
sine qué non of success in reaching the Berar supply. The meeting 
soon after terminated with a clear understanding that the protective 
taxation of India ought to be abolished, and the Government expen- 
diture on public works enlarged ; but the resources for the latter step 
were not indicated. 

Mr. Roupell met bis constituents in Lambeth, on Monday last, 
and made a speech which ev idently cost him seme anguish of mind, 
as some of his audience were very desirous to extort a declaration of 
his sympathies on American affairs, and he was very desirous not to 
declare himself. On the whole, he conveyed to his constituents the 
impression that the time might come when a forcible interference ot 
England to break the blockade would be very popular, but that at pre- 
sent we ought to wait, If the North should elect to fight against 
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en the feeling in England would, he thought, probably 
hange. nd Mr. Roupell seems inclined to swim with the tide. Mr. 
Row ll took eredit for using his influence to procure the embank- 
ment of the south side of the Thames, and Mr. Angerstein, who met 
jig constituents at Greenwich on the same day, deseanted on the 
sane point. His declarations on American affairs were more manly 
om decisive He was strongly opposed to any 


breach of the 


North. 
The 


slavery, t h 


than Mr. Roupell’s. 


Lord Mayor of Dublin has been entertaining the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and other nobles in the King’s Room, at the Mansion House 
In answer to the usual toast, Lord ¢ arlisle, after referring with rea 
yathos to the nation s and the Queen’s loss, and expressing his JOY 
he pacific solution of our American difficulty, went on to ex- 

nd changing rela- 


T 


I 
eta eloquently his anxiety that “in the shifting 2 
tions which must always wait upon such protracted struggles, we 
may never suffer our, national conscience to be tarnished by losing 
sight of those principles of right which are absolute and eternal ; 
that ” conceivable circumstauces might lead this free and impartial 
land to recede one jot from its undying abhorrence of slavery.” 
concluded by congratulating the Irish on the gradual diminution of 
religious animosities. 


Mrrrary anp Nava 





erecting two additional forts near Sheerness, to be mounted with 
Armstrong guns of the largest calibre, for the protection of the 
Thames and the Medway; one near Cheney Rock, a mile north- 
east of Sheerness, and the other at Queenborough Green, a mile 
north-west of Sheerness. ‘They are to be connected by a ditch aud 
rampart two miles long. 

Sir George Lewis has notified to the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford that candidates for commissions entering 
Sandhurst as military cadets, who have passed the first and 
second Oxford examinations (responsions and moderations), need 
not be re-examined in the same subjects, if they produce certifi- 
cates of adequate proficiency from the Oxford examiners, Fur- 
ther, military candidates from the University, who have passed 
the age assigned (19) may entertain some hope of a relaxation of the 


rule of age in their favour, on special representation of their case to | 


the Minister at War. 

Law.—A petition of some interest as affecting the conflicting 
claims of the father’s and mother’s faith in the case of alliances 
between people of different religious beliefs, was argu d before Vice- 
Chancellor Sir Page Wood a week ago, in Davis v. Davis. There 
was a petition and cross petition as to the religious education of a 
ward of Chancery, whose father had been a Roman Catholic, and died, 
leaving him by will (a boy of twelve years of age), to the guardian- 
ship of three Catholic priests. The mother is a Protestant, ailirms 
that the child already leans to Protestantism, and petitions to have 
those leanings confirmed and developed. The Vice-Chancellor, after 
having examined the child in private, ruled that the father’s directions 
should be carried out. There were cases, he said, where guardians 
having neglected their duty and allowed a child to fall into another 
faith, the Court, rather than unroot it again, had allowed the error to 
goon. But in this case he held there was no suflicient excuse for 
such conduct, and, unless on exceptional grounds, it was the duty 
of the Court to carry out strictly the father’s views. 

Two cases of some importance to those who send property by rail- 
way have been decided. In one of them a dog of some value (valued 
at 30/. by his owners) was lost in the railway transit. The company 
refused to pay beyond 5/., as no special value had been declared, 
and they habitually declined to be responsible for dogs valued be- 
yond that sum unless by special contract. The Chief Justice had 
decided that they were responsible to the full value of the dog, but 
on appeal this decision has been set aside, and the limited responsi- 
bility of the railway company affirmed. Resting on this decision, 
another company has just refused to pay for an injured picture, 
whose value was declared, the full equivalent for the injury, on the 
ground that only the ordinary cost of carriage, without special insu- 
ranee, was paid. But here the railway company were defeated. It 
was held that the declaration of value was itself sufficient notice to 
the company of the amount for which they were responsible, that the 
sender was not compelled to offer to pay any additional sum for insu- 
tance unless it were demanded from him, and that the silence of the 
company was in fact a tacit undertaking to be responsible up to the 
amount of the declared value of the picture. 

An amusing case was tried at Westminster last Saturday. 
Edwin Landseer, the eminent artist, had unfortunately employed 
*ailors in New Bond-street, Messrs. Haldane, great im trousers but 
weak in coats. The friend who recommended Sir Edwin Landseer 
to Messrs. Haldane, had dwelt upon the weak as well as the strong 
pomt of the plaintiffs, yet the artist rashly ordered two coats as well 
as trousers—ordered, but could not wear them They were returned 
for alteration, and altered, but not improved. Finally, the tailor 
asked for his money, and the artist tendered the coats. The suit was 
tried in court by Baron Martin, and tried on by Sir Edwin Landseer. 
One of the jurymen was a tailor, and minutely surveyed the effect. 
A curious and laughable scene ensued. Sir Edwin Landseer was 
himself examined for the defence. ‘ When I got these coats,” he 
observed with much pathos, “the collars stood up so!” Then Sir 


sir 


Edwin turned himself round in the witness-box, and amidst roars of 


laughter presented his back to the jury, leaving an impression on 
their mind that he was going off under plethora. ‘ ‘There was,” he 
added, “such an unpleasant pinching under the arms, they were not 


blockade, though he condemned the conduct of the | 


;| has brought very little material evidence to light. 


He | 


The Lords of the Admiralty contemplate | 


| bearable in hot weather.” Sir Edwin was liberated from his coat, 
| Baron Martin summed up, and the jury immediately found a verdict 
| for the defendant, who had evidently enlisted the higher feelings of 
| his audience. Messrs. Haldane recovered the coats but not the 
money. 

Of the important criminal case brought before Mr. Yardley—the 
murder of Mr. Wincott in South-street, Manchester-square, by a 
gang of costermongers—we have given an account in another place. 


| 
| 
} 





j 
| 
|. MisceELLangous.—The inquest on the Hartley Colliery accident 
Mr. T. Hoskins, 
| C.E., has minutely described the beam of the engine and its defects, 
| and does not think that the beam had been fractured before the final 
j catastrophe. The face of the fracture, he said, was quite bright. If 
| there had been a previous crack, the atmosphere would have rusted 
| it, so far as the crack went. But the fall of the beam into the pit, 
| could it have been apprehended, might have been guarded against by 
| very simple and inexpensive means. The coroner’s jury have found 
| a verdict in which they do not express the opinion that the fracture 

of the beam was due to negligence, but do express a strong convic- 

tion that there should be always two shafts to these mines, and that 
| in future the beams of colliery engines should be made of malleable 
| instead of cast iron. ; 

The Queen has appointed the Duke of Neweastle to an honorary 
office in the Duchy of Cornwall, vacated by the death of the Prince 
| Consort, that of the Lord Wardenship of the Stannaries. 

has not yet finally disappeared beneath the 


| The Windham ease 

horizon. On the conclusion of the inquiry, General Windham published 
a correspondence with the Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, in 
which the latter testifies, as the Chancery guardian of Mr. Windham, 
| his full approval of General Windham’s scrupulousness and attention 
| to his duties as the natural guardian of his nephew. The solicitors 
of Mr. Windham write in answer, that they had never impugned this ; 
| but had merely maintained that General Windhain’s conduct in Sep 
tember, in offering to sell to his nephew an important section of land 
to add to the family estate, was quite inconsistent with his conduet 
ioning that he might be s thjected to external re- 


| in October, in petit 





straint as of unsound mind. As to the General’s motive, his 
nephew’s solicitors taunt him, of course, with his absence from the 
witness-box. 

In a correspondence between the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford and 


the Bishop of Roe both correspondents mutually confess to 
each other that they have been misled as to the practices which take 
place at the Middle ¢ : and Schools of St. Nicholas, Shore- 
ham, which were so recently eulogized in the great Oxford meeting. 
Our readers will remember that an anonymous handbill was circulated 
on that occasion accusing Mr. Woodard’s favourite institution of 
Romanizing practices. Fasting, “something like particular con 
fession,” and burial ceremonies incongruous with a Reformed Church, 
are now suid to be disc The Bishop and the Vice- 
Chancellor are agreed that unless the primd facie evidence is shaken, 
the support accorded to these institutions must be withdrawn 
Dr. Hawtrey, the late accomplished Provost of Eton—a scholar of 
the finest taste—is just dead, and was buried in the ancient vault of 
Eton Chapel, on Tuesday last, the 4th inst. It will be a responsible office 
to appoint his successor, as the public interest in the management of 
our great public schools was never more vivid, and Eton especially is 
| supposed to be urgently in need of educational reforms. The following 
are spoken of as likely to succeed him in the Provostship: Dr. Chap- 
man, late Bishop of Colombo, who was formerly a master in the school ; 
the Re Uf Dr. Go vd ford, the pres¢ nt head master, the Rev. H. M. 
Birch, Rector of Prestwich, formerly one of the masters of Eton, and 
tutor to the Prince of Wales; and the Rev. Edward Coleridge. The 
Fellows of the College, who claim the right of nomination to the 
Provostship, are the Rev. ‘T. Carter, M.A., Vicar of Burnham (Vice- 
Provost); the Rev. John Francis Plumtre, M.A., late Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge; the Rev. George John Dupuis, M.A., 
Rector of Creeting, Suff tk ; the Rev. John Wilder, M.A., Rector of 


Sulham, near Reading; the Rev. Charles Luxmoore, M.A., Rector 


‘ 
Cstcer, 


ass Colle 


vered there. 


of Worplesden, near Guildford; the Rev. Edward Balston, M.A. : 
ind the Rev. Edward Coleridge, M.A 
CommerctaL.—The demand for money continued as moderate as 


ever during the commencement of the week, but on Wednesday after- 
French Government were about to borrow 


noon it transpired that th 
for three months, with power of renewal for three months more, three 
or four millions sterling on French Three per Cent. Rentes, deposited 
at 60. The interest is fixed at 4 per cent., and a commission Is given 
of ahalf per cent., which will, at three months, be equivalent to 6 per 
The object of the measure is to assist the im- 
I: The subscription list for the 
consequence of this ope- 
increased tightness, 
24 cent., the tendency 
Stock-Exchange, loans on Go- 
vernment securities are charged 2 per cent. The funds have been 
only partla ly affected by the financial operation of the French Go- 
vernment, and, to-day, the general tendency has been rather firmer. 
The unfavourable Bank return this morning has somewhat checked the 
improvement. Consols were last quoted this evening 92§ 93, for money, 
and 98 4 for the new account in March, showing a fractional advance. 


cent. per annum, 
pending conversion of the French debt 
| ill ] , listel T! 
loan was filled up almost immediately ( 
ration on the London Money Market is to caus 
discounted below 24 per 


Un the 


and no bills are now 


be ing to require even more, 


Other Government Securities have also been dull, except the Indian 
rupee paper, which has been in rather active demand. Indian Five 
yer Cents have improved to 106}, 1063. The extraordinary specu- 
ative movement in Foreigu Stocks continued in the beginning of the 
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week, and after a temporary reaction renewed buoyancy was shown | draw her troops from the city of Canton, and to reduce the enenaaaie 
this afternoon. Mexican at one time touched 353, but has now re- | force on the coast and in the seas of China. he 
lapsed to 344, 343. Turkish Six per Cents have been inquired for.| | “ Her Majesty, always anxious to exert her influence for the preserya, 
A remarkable rise has taken place in Equador Bonds. Portuguese | tion of peace, has concluded a convention with the Sultan of Morocco, 4 
is dull, on the announcement that a further amount of 4,500, 0001. means of which the Sultan has been enabled to raise the amount Necessary 
are to be placed in this market for railway purposes this and next _— ee - ane wen 4 engagements which he had contractey 
year. The good dividends that have lately been announced rg ea Fe parm aaggtee a pele ee hostilities wig 
on Midland, Great Northern, and some other railway stocks, | pefore you. - ee ne ee ee eye 
have been followed by a steady upward movement, and the “© Gentlemen of he Hous of Commons. 
market remains with a strong appearance. Great Northern, “Her Majesty commands us to inform you that she has directed ¢ 
South-Eastern, and Eastern Counties have shown the chief | Estimates for the ensuing year to be laid before you. They ‘oni 
buoyancy, while North British and Sheffield have been rather flat. | framed with a due regard to prudent economy and to the efficiency én 
Colonial descriptions also improved, but have subsequently become | public service. — 
rather dull. Canadian have been principally in demand, on the state- “ My Lords and Gentlemen,— 
ment of a joint traflic agreement betweeu the various lines. Foreign | “Her Majesty commands us to inform you that measures for the in, 
Securities have shown some dulness, particularly American. Lom- ne of the law will be laid before you, and among them will be g 
bardo-Venetian Shares, however, have improved. In the Miscel- —" rendering the title to land more simple, and its transfer imp 
laneous Market the chief feature is the steady inquiry for joint-stock “ Other measures of public usefulness relating to Great Britain andy 
bank shares. London and County, and Ottoman, have been Ireland will be submitted for your consideration. vy 
— purchased. The arrivals of specie this week have been mo-|  « Her Majesty regrets that in some parts of the United Kingdom, andi 
erate, comprising the Hammonia, from New York, with S000L. a the | certain branches of industry, temporary causes have produced considerabe 
Tyne from the Brazils, with 14,435/., and a large quantity of silver | pressure and privation; but her Majesty has reason to believe that the 
from the Continent. The exports were 25,255/. to the West Indies ; | general condition of the country is sound and satisfactory. . 
73,4702. to India and China, and about 350,000/. in gold to the| “Her Majesty contidently commends the general interests of the natigg 


Continent. About 300027. in gold was taken from the Bank to-|t® your wisdom and your care, and she fervently prays that the blessing ¢ 

f : y pray g of 

day. Almighty God may attend your deliberations, and may guide them to the 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) promotion of the welfare and happiness of her people.” 











Friday. Friday The Speaker and the members of the House of Commons then retired, ani 

—_—_—— ———— | their Lordships adjourned until five o'clock, when the Lord Chance 
3 per Cent Consols 923 Bank Stgck, 5 per Cent ide ind pk ie wiiieaie. a xt mncellor again 
Ditto for Account.... —— India Stock, 10} per Cent .. . vee 9 — on : “ woolsack, and the House proceeded to the a 
3 per Cents Reduced ......0-0+| 954 ‘Exchequer Bills, 2d. perdiem .... 12pm | tion of the Address in reply to her Majesty’s Speech. The adoption of the 
me So Sots a 933 ; wag weeny ge Ts ‘ _ = Address was moved by Lord Durrerin, who gave precedence to the mela. 

nnuities [SS0. nadia bonds, er Cent.. — dis . , iec rj shic > en” {neec . . ¢ , 

iin, I 8 choly subje ct with which the Queen's Speech commenced, and spoke of the 
Prince in terms of the most solemn and affectionate regret, as one who, though 
occupying a position in its very nature incompatible with all persong 
pre-eminence, alike denied the achievement of warlike renown and pli 
tical distinction, had sueceeded in winning for himself an amount of cop- 
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is ‘ South as a transient disaffection, we were accused of supporting slavery, 
—| 2 an institution which is, and always will be, regarded with abhorrence by 
: ; — the English people. To our commerce, the injury done by the disruption 
was, of course, great, but we neve less were determined to wait patiently 
E > SE NCE OF P A R I I AMENT for whatever o> my en no oe ee — “a pes 
yim. 4, 4 4 4hiks + . . ° . al 2 
the seizure of the Southern Commissioners came upon us like 4 
thunderbolt, and for a long time the chance of war or peace trembled 2 
Tue formal opening of Parliament by Royal Commission took place on | the balance. The people of England, after calmly discussing the right & 
Thursday, the ceremonial itself being, of course, under the melancholy cir- | wrong of the case, came to the unbiased conclusion that right was on ther 
cumstances, conducted with the least possible amount of display. The | side, and the approval of the entire nation went with her Majesty's Goven- 
Lords Commissioners, the Lord Chancellor, Lord Stanley of Alderley, Lord | ment in their demand for reparation. At length Mr. Seward’s answer 
St. Germans, and Viscount Sidney entered the House of Lords at two | arrived, and prepared as we were for war, certain as success would have 
o’clock, and the Lorp CHANCELLOR, having informed the House that they | been, great as were the advantages of breaking the blockade, every man 
were authorized by commission from her Majesty to open the Session of | rejoiced that war had been avoided. As to Mr. Seward’s despatch, it was 
Parliament, summoned the Speaker and the House of Commons to attend | not for him to look a gift horse in the mouth. Our demand for the surren- 
at the bar. On their arrival, the Lord Chancellor proceeded to rgad her | der of the Commissioners had been complied with, and that was enough. 
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Majesty's Speech, which referred to the death of the Prince Consort in the The Earl of Sueceurnr, in seconding the Address, after paying his tribute 
following terms: to the memory of the illustrious dead, reverted to the American questioa, 
“\ My Lords and Gentlemen,— of which he longed for a speedy solution, which would tend to the re 


“ We are commanded by her Majesty to assure you that her Majesty is | establishment of the United States as a great, powerful, and free nation 
persuaded that you will deeply participate in the affliction by which her | He could not conclude without adverting to the course pursued during the 
Majesty has been overwhelmed by the calamitous, untimely, and irreparable | recent negotiations by the Emperor of the French, who had given this 





loss of her beloved consort, who has been her comfort and support. country great moral support by the straightforward expression of his opi- 
“Tt has been, however, soothing to her Majesty, while suffering most | nion. 
acutely under this awful dispensation of Providence, to receive from all The Earl of Dersy then spoke. His Lordship, in adverting to the 1 


classes of her subjects the most cordial assurances of their sympathy with | topic of the Address, expressed his conviction that deep and earnest as was 
her sorrow, as well as of their appreciation of the noble character of him | the national sense of the loss we had sustained, the country was as yet W- 
the greatness of whose loss to her Majesty and to the aation is so justly | able to do full justice to his memory. Comparatively few persons had en- 





and so universally felt and lamented. joyed the advantages of a personal acquaintance, but only such were able 
“ We are commanded by her Majesty to assure you that she recurs with | to estimate at their proper value the powers and cultivation of his miné, 
confidence to your assistance and advice. and the unremitting personal attention he bestowed on all that tended 


“ Her Majesty's relations with all the European Powers continue to be | promote the happiness, domestic comfort, and mental and moral weliare 
friendly and satisfactory ; and her Majesty trusts there is no reason to ap- | of every class of her Majesty's subjects. Lord Derby then expressed his 
prehend any disturbance of the peace of Europe. cordial approval of the policy of neutrality adopted by the Government 

“ A question of great importance, and which might have led to very towards the conflicting powers in America. That policy had been strictly 
serious consequences, arose between her Majesty and the Government of | adhered to. If there had been any deviation whatever from it, it had 
the United States of North America, owing to the seizure and forcible re- | been in favour of the Northern States, who, by virtue of the South being 
moval of four passengers from on board a British mail packet by the com- recognized by us as belligerents, had acquired rights which, unless belli 
mander of a ship of war of the United States; but that question has been | gerents, they could not have claimed. We had tolerated a blockade 
satisfactorily settled by the restoration of the passengers to British protec- | the etliciency of which was very doubtful, and which could have been 
tion, and by the disavowal by the United States Government of the act of | removed at once by the intervention of thiscountry. This blockade, how- 


violence committed by their naval officer. ever, could not have occurred more opportunely than at the present time 
“ The friendly relations between her Majesty and the President of the | when the foreign market was so thoroughly glutted with our cotton mani 

United States have therefore remained unimpaired. | factures, that a cessation of work to a great extent would have probably 
“ Her Majesty warmly appreciates the loyalty and patriotic spirit which | been necessary without it. Great credit was due, however, to the \ 





have been manifested on this occasion by her North American subjects. ing classes of the manufacturing districts for the patience and moder 
“The wrongs committed by various parties and by successive Govern- | they had displayed under the trying circumstances in which they were 
ments in Mexico upon foreigners resident within the Mexican territory, | placed by the adoption of short time. While thus approving of the policy 


and for which no satisfactory redress could be obtained, have led to the | of Government up to the present, he thought the time was near at hand 


conclusion of a convention between her Majesty, the Emperor of the | when they would have to consider the expediency of recognizing the s? 
French, and the Queen of Spain, for the purpose of regulating a combined | far succcessful revolt uf the Seceded States. At all events, he hoped 
operation on the coast of Mexico, with a view to obtain that redress which Government would lose no time in satisfying the country on one most 
has hitherto been withheld. | important point—the efliciency or the non-ef€ciency of the blockade 

“ That convention, and papers relating to that subject, will be laid be- | One great result of recent events was that the delusion into whic 
fore you. | people fell, who imagined that Canada was eager for annexation to the Unite J 


“The improvement which has taken place in the relations between her | States, was dismissed for ever. He considered the conduct of this country, 
Majesty’s Government and that of the Emperor of China, and the good | our North American provinces, and the Emperor of the French, with referene 
faith with which the Chinese Government have continued to fulfil the en- | to the Trent affair, to have been equally creditable, but he regretted that 
gagements of the treaty of Tien-tsin, have enabled her Majesty to with- | he could not say a8 much with regard to that of the Federal Governmen' 
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+s guavel, ond of Mr. Seward in particular. Instead of a frank, manly, 
and immediate reparation, Mr. Seward, although convinced, long ere the 
e of the negotiations, of the injustice of the seizure, had still sub- 
d the commissioners to the rigours of imprisonment, and finally only 
ed them on a demand backed by force. Briefly adverting to the 
ics of the speech, Lord Derby expressed his approval of the 
e should be glad of an assurance from 
ns of a more extended character were 
With regard to Morocco, he admitted 


clos 
jecte 
surrender 
remaining top 
intervention in Mexico, although h 
the Government that no operatior 
contemplated by our two allies, | } 0, he 
that the convention, though peculiar in character, had been justified by the 
circumstances of the case. He hoped, howe ver, to hear that Spain had no 
intention of any permanent occupation of the Moorish coast. In conclusion, 
he briefly referred to the Revised Code, many of the provisions of which 
he hoped would be withdrawn. 


Earl GRANVILLE thanked Lord Derby for his candid and patriotic speech. 
gone into on Thursday, when he 


The Revised Code, he stated, would be ; : 
proposed to make a statement the The consideration of the 
Mexican question, he thought, had better be deferred in order to give their 
Lordships time to read the papers on the subject which had been laid before 
them. After acknowledging the friendship, both towards this country and 
America, of the course pursued by the Emperor of the French in the affair 
of the Trent, Lord Granville expressed his unfeigned satisfaction at the 
preservation of peace. Whatever might happen hereafter, neutrality was 
the one course in which the Government would be supported by both Par- 
liament and people as long as affairs remained in their present position. In 
conclusion, Lord Granville added his testimony to the memory of the 
lamented Prince Consort, and, after a few words from Lord Lyttelton, on 
the subject of the Revised Code, 

Earl RussELt spoke. 
tility displayed by the late Prince Consort in viewing political affairs 
the happy absence of any great bitterness between the great political parties 
which had prevailed for the last twenty years, and expressed his firm 
belief that the country still reaped the benefit of the good counsel given by 
the Prince during those tw enty years. He hoped that the question of the 
blockade would not be gone into until the production of further papers. All 
he would then say was, that the blockade had been regularly enforced, but 
he thought that as the capability of the Northern States to accomplish the 
task they had undertaken would soon be put to the proof, it would be far 
better that they should be convinced of the inutility of their efforts, and 
recognize the South through failures of their own strength, than in con- 


on subject. 


sequence of any foreign intervention. 

Lord KrinGspown wound up the debate with a few observations on th 
tone of Mr. Seward’s despatch, which left the impression on his mind that 
the question had been anything but satisfactorily settled. Not a single 
word of apology could be found in the despatch of Mr. Seward ; the 
declared that the capture of Messrs. Slidell 


on 
contrary, Mr. Seward distinct] 
and Mason was thoroughly justified by law and practice, and he added that, 
whether justified or not, whether right or wrong, if it had been to the in- 
terest of the American Government to detain the prisoners, they would have 
kept them in defiance of England. (//ear, hear.) 
The Address was then agreed to, and the House adjourned, 

members took their seats: 
Mr. 


In the House of Commons, the following new 
Mr. Cox, in the place of the late Mr. T. S. Duncombe, for Finsbury ; 
Seely, in the place of the late Major Sibthorp, for Lincoln ; 
the place of the late Mr. Boyd, for Coleraine; Mr. Morrison, in the place 
of Viscount Valletort, now Earl of Mount Edgeumbe, for Plymouth; Sir 
R. Clifton, in the place of Mr. Justice Mellor, for Nottingham; Colonel 
Fane, in the place of the late Mr. Harcourt, for Oxfordshire; Mr. Potter, in 
the place of the late Sir J. Graham, for Carlisle ; Sir P. Burrell, in the place of 
the late Sir C. Burrell, for New Shoreham; Mr. Vernon, in the place of 
the late Mr. Foley, for East Worcestershire ; Mr. Turner, for South Lanca- 
shire; and Mr. Laird, for Birkenhead. 

Mr. Lowe (Kidderminster) gave notice that on Thursday, the 13th, he 
should make a statement with regard to the Revised Code, 

Mr. M. Mines (Pontefract) gave notice of his intention to introduce a 
bill to legalize certain marriages of affinity. 

The Address was moved by Mr. Porrman (Dorsetshire), who, after 
remarking on the universal sympathy entertained for the Queen, adverted 
to the American question, the pacific solution of which he ascribed, amid 


The conduct of the Emperor of the French, the loyalty of the Canadians, 
were both most gratifying features in the affajr. He congratulated the 
House on the success which had attended the formation of the Royal Naval 
Reserve, by means of which we had been enabled to send forth a powerful 
naval force. 
was intended by her Majesty's Government in the proposed intervention in 
Mexico, and when that redress was obtained, the Mexicans woukl be at 


liberty to settle their own form of government for themselves. Mr. Portman | 


concluded by moving the adoption of the Address, which, with the excep- 
tion of the portion expressive of condoleuce with her Majesty, was, as usual, 
an echo of the Speech. 

Mr. Western Woop (London) seconded the Address, and while prais- 
ing the calm and dignified manner in which our claim for redress in the 
Trent affair had been put forward, also remarked that never before had 
such energy been displayed in rapid and efficient development of our gigatic 
The Mexican interve ntion, he believed, would be for the best,in- 
terest of the foreign residents, and for no other object. The public estima- 
tion of the Morocco guarantee was clearly shown by the fact that, while 
The present Emperor 


resources, 


100,000. was required, 1,000,000L was subscribed. 
of Morocco was, he believed, a most enlightened and excellent man, and it 
might be confidently anticipated that he would faithfully carry out the 
Stipulations of the treaty. 

Mr. Diseari1 (Buckinghamshire) expressed his unshaken conviction 
that the policy of a strict neutrality adopted by Government in the Ame 
rican dissension, was founded in wisdom, and had been sincerely adopted 
and sincerely carried out by them. In a recent affair, which had seemed 
to endanger that neutrality, the conduct of Government had been that 
which, he trusted, would have been followed by any set of men who were 
responsible for the government of this country, and it had been followed out 
With firmness and moderation. On the other hand, he considered the repa- 
ration offered to us was influenced by sentiments as worthy, and that we 


Hie commenced by attributing to the impar- | 
| distress and destitution existed in the South of Ireland. 


interpretation, and to that which they do a liberal construction. 


With 


regard to the blockade, he declined to go into the question fully, but thought 
the country had a right to expect that Government would, without delay, 


efficiency. h 
portance, could not conveniently be discussed on that occasion. 
jected strongly to the principle of the Morocco guarantee, 





He did not believe that anything further than mere redress | 


Sir H. Bruce, in | 


should not peer and pry into it in search of any possible motives which might | 


have influenced statesmen, but considering the enormous difficulties which 
are now besetting Americans, we should extend to all they say a generous 


produce the most ample and authentic information they possessed as to its 
Mexican intervention, though a question of the utmost im- 
He 
which he feared 
might some day involve the country in considerable difficulty and loss. 
At all events, he should have far preferred a formal and legal guarant € to 
the virtual one established by the convention. the recent 
heavy national loss, Mr. Disraeli said there was nothing which England 
appreciated so much as fultilment of duty, and the Prince Consort had for 
twenty years fulfilled the highest duties in the most difficult position. 


ob- 


Passing on to 


Lord PALMERSTON rejoiced that the Address would be accepted 
unanimously. He attributed to the combined courtesy and firmness 
of his colleague at the Foreign-otlice, the happy escape from that 
war with which we were threatened but a short time ago, and re- 
peated the intention of her Majesty's Government to maintain the 
strictest possible neutrality with regard to American affairs. The 
sole object of the Mexican convention was to obtain a govern- 


ment under which there would be safety for the lives and property of 
foreigners, an object which must be desired by every Member of that House. 
He hoped the House would not enter upon the discussion of the Mexican 
guarantee before they had seen the convention, which he was convineed 
was consistent with the best interests of the country. In conclusion, the 
noble Lord echoed what Mr. Disraeli had said as to the all but perfect 
character of the Prince Consort. 

Mr. MaGuire (Dungarvon) objected tothe expression “ sound and satis- 
factory,” as applied in the Address to the state of the country, while such 


Sir Roperr Pee. (Tamworth) differed from Mr. Maguire as to the 
extent of the alleged famine, and a warm discussion, in which Mr. V. 
Scuury (Cork) also joined, terminated the debate on the Address, which 


was unanimously adopted. 


NOTICE. 
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roe ‘ ry 
POSTSCRIPT. 
° 
Born Houses of Parliament sat last night. 

In the House of Lords, 

Lord DuNGANNON gave notice that, on Friday next, he should call the 
attention of the House to the omission by the Lord Chamberlain of the 
usual clause relating to Passion Week in the licenses for theatrical repre- 
sentations. 

In the House of Commons, 

Mr. Porrman brought up the Address on her Majesty's Speech, which 
was finally agreed to. 

Mr. Grecory called attention to the state of the blockade of the Southern 
ports. He believed it to be merely a paper blockade, and not effective. 
On another evening he would endeavour to prove this, and he thought that, 
in justice to both belligerent countries and ourselves, the question should 
be discussed as soon as possible. 

Mr. Ilexnrssy moved for leave to bring in a bill for the relief of the 
poor in Ireland. 

Sir Rowert Peet said he had given notice of a similar bill. 

Sir Georcre Grey said he should not oppose the introduction of Mr. 
Hennessy’s bill, but thought it would be better to wait until the Govern- 


general cheering, to the prompt and vigorous measures taken by Government. | ment bill was brought in. 


Leave was given to bring in the bill. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


ie as Carlyle affirms, speech be silver and silence gold, the 

Queen’s Speech is a perfect nugget. The single object 
of its compilers seems to have been to say nothing of which 
anybody could lay hold, and the result is a collection of his- 
torical truisms worthy of Mr. Pinnock. The Speech refers 
to the Trent affair, but only to inform us that the “ friendly 
relations between her Majesty and the President of the United 
States remain unimpaired,” and that Canadian loyalty has 
been appreciated. The Mexican intervention is mentioned, 
but its object is said to be only to obtain redress. The 
Chinese question is touched, only to tell us that the number 





of troops in China has been reduced. On Morocco the state- 
ment is a little more definite, as the excuse offered for the} 
recent convention is the probability of renewed hostilities 
between Morocco and Spain, but the momentary clearness 


i 

THE OPENING OF THE PARLIAMENTARY 

CAMPAIGN. 

HE speeches on the address present the same airs 
pitched in different keys. Lord Derby’s antistrophe 
only develops and expands the thought of Lord Dufferiy, 
strophe ;—Mr. Disraeli’s falsetto rang in perfect concop4 
with Mr. Portman’s modest tenor. Indeed, the Opposition 
were obviously anxious to be conciliatory from motives of 
taste, motives of prudence, and motives of principle. Ag , 
matter of taste, the Tories felt that in a discussion of 
which the principal theme was the late Prince Congo 
there ought to be no displacement of the proper focys 
of national interest by any warmth of expression on othe; 
points. As a matter of prudence, they are aware that any 
sign of incipient rivalry now, would prejudice their reg) 
chance of success whenever the hour of giving battle may 
come. As a matter of principle, they have at present no 
serious objection to make to the policy of the present Go. 
vernment, though they naturally object to the persons. [| 








disappears as her Majesty is made to refer to “temporary did not, therefore, probably, require any great magnanimity 
causes,” which “in certain parts of the United Kingdom, and | in Lord Derby to announce that, “on his part, and on the 
in certain branches of industry, have produced considerable | part of those with whom he had the honour to act,” he would 
pressure and privation.” Is it Sligo, or Lancashire, or both,| do all in his power to spare her Majesty “ one additional pang 
to which allusion is made ? There is nothing to cavil at in the) in the affliction that presses so heavily upon her,” and that 
Speech, but then there is nothing to praise, and we cannot! if the Ministry would but avoid bringing forward subjects op 
but think the reticence which we are accustomed in these! which opinion was keenly divided, the Opposition would do 
addresses to consider dignified has this year been pushed! their best to ensure a tranquil session. This is, we doubt 
too far. Nothing is ever injured by clearness, and three lines | not, the sincere intention of the Tory leaders at the present 
shadowing out British policy in Mexico, stating the truth of! moment. Indeed, to bring on a Ministerial crisis and a disso. 
the Irish famine, and expressing some kind of a thought on} Jution without more show of divided principle than at present 
the American struggle, would have increased the value of the| exists, would be unseemly as well as foolish. But we 
address, and given point and substance to the debate. must remember that the germs of a possible struggle 
It is, however, the omissions rather than the smooth-| exist which may overrule all motives of mere decorum, and 
nesses of the Speech which will excite public animadversion. | even of kindly sentiment. While Lord Derby’s criticism of 
For the second time Lord Palmerston has met Parliament! Mr, Seward’s despatch, though by no means friendly, is mode. 
without a programme. All things apparently, except the! rate, and Mr. Disraeli’s magnanimity to the North is even 
transfer of land, are in his opinion now perfect, or at least! strained to the verge of dissimulation, they both concur in 
quite beyond the reach of improvement by any Parliamentary | demanding a very strict investigation of the actual facts of 
action. If there are any measures which must be discussed; | the blockade of the South, and that in a tone that seems to 
such as church rates and education, why non-committal is| augur little disposition to interpret the word “ efficient” 
safe, and Government, unpledged by a Queen’s Speech, can| at all liberally. If, as Lord Russell hopes, and as 
bend its policy tothe necessity of the hour. It isa prudent) the American statesmen themselves freely assert, the 
reserve, but not a politic one. Lord Palmerston doubtless / question of peace or conquest is really to be decided 
believes that his Ministry is for the moment essential to| within the next six months, the Tory party will probably be 
Europe, and as his foreign policy is sure of support, he deems | induced to forbear a move for intervention till events shape 
it best not to open any internal question. We also deem} themselves more clearly. But at any moment the distress in 
his Government essential alike to peace and to Italy, and) Lancashire, or unforeseen details of the American war, may 
should regard its overthrow with unmixed dismay; but we) seem to offer an opportunity for an anti-Northern attitude 
cannot believe that safety is to be found in flight, in! too tempting to be lost. And should this be the case, the 
shirking every duty sufficiently great to admit of difference class of motives to which Lord Derby refers are by no means 
of opinion. There is mischief found for all idle hands in likely to restrain them. They may curb the eagerness of 
the House of Commons as well as the nursery, and there party mancuvres, but they will not hold back the spokes- 

are twenty questions which a Liberal Government, with a men of a strong popular passion. 
light Session before it, ought to have taken up. Is the) Whether, then, the pacific omens of the opening day 
Ministry about to shrink back before the birch of the peda- are to be accepted or not, must depend entirely, we believe, 
gogues, that it says nothing of the revised code? That at on the course of American affairs, and the crystallization of 
least is its own work, to which it ought to adhere, even opinion in this country concerning them. The Mexican 
though it consents to revise details, and pour oil on the treaty, the Morocco convention, the Indian import du- 
wounds created by Mr. Lowe’s harsh, but bold and health- ties, the Irish disttess,—or even difficulties with the bud- 
giving surgery. Is all administrative reform to be laid get,—though they may give rise to some sharp criticism, 
aside ? The Church is threatened every day by the wretched will scarcely bring on a crisis and a dissolution, considering 
constitution of its appellate Courts; the Navy, whatever the strong counter-checks confessedly operating to moderate 
Lord C. Paget may say, is crippled by the defects of the party struggles. But on American affairs it is possible 
Admiralty ; the volunteers require Parliamentary aid; and enough that at any moment political passions may swell high. 
the system of Parliamentary business checks all commercial The insinuating and rather undeserved compliments to the 
development. Are none of these subjects to be touched, North, with which Mr. Disraeli prefaced his remarks on the 
or are they to be left to the private members who weary | duty of examining into the efficiency of the blockade, and on 
the country with bills only a Government can prepare with the unreasonableness of Northern anger at any step which 
effect ? Some of our contemporaries, we perceive, deprecate it might become England’s duty to take, look dangerous. The 
any legislation, aflirming that the business of Parliament is party discussions of the Session will no doubt constantly gra- 
to criticise and mature a healthy opinion. That argument, vitate towards this great question, and no one can foresee 

ushed to its conclusion, means simply that progress is use- the result. 

ess, that perfection has been attained, that the England of; One thing, and one only, is clear from the debate—that 
1860 is to be cast in a mould. But we will accept it for the the Tory leaders believe that the investigation of the efficiency 
Session, and even then we must ask why, if legislation is sus-| of the blockade must precede any such step as the recogni- 
pended, the time should not be expended in administrative tion of the South. They are impressed with the necessity 
reform? It is when the mill is closed that machinery should | of great caution in recognizing an “ insurrectionary Power,” 
be repaired, and though our old contrivances seem for the| as Mr. Disraeli calls it, and would prefer to choose their 
hour to be working well, there are some beginning to rust,| ground in a different direction. It is not for those who criti- 
others which seem worn out, and many so wasteful as to| cized severely Lord Russell’s policy in Italy to advocate a much 
place our manufacture at a disadvantage before the world.| more hasty policy on behalf of an infinitely less respectable 
Lord Palmerston would do well to remember that it is the} Power in America. Sir George Bowyer and his friends will 
servant whose work is essential who always escapes dis-| no doubt consistently uphold the constituted authority ; and 
. even this fact alone would embarrass the more consistent 
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Tories in gratuitously espousing the cause of revolution. The 


Jeaders, therefore, have judged wisely in postponing the 
slicy of recognition to another policy which may involve 
recognition without being liable to the same criticism. The 
Tories are in a delicate position. With slaveholders they 
might not be afraid to fraternize openly ; with revolutionists 

5 - ° . ? ° . 
fraternity can only come disguised beneath a decent veil of 
political necessity. 


THE BLOCKADE. 


O do nothing, judiciously, though often the wisest policy, 
is one which the practical English mind is seldom apt 
toapprove. To sit and wait while a calamity is visibly has- 
tening on, seems to us all a sign of feebleness, and as the 
most direct mode of action in the cotton difficulty would be to 
break the blockade, the party which advises that course is 
yisibly increasing in strength. Letters, faintly deprecating 
the conclusions their writers themselves suggest, appear in 
large type in the Times, the press teems with articles exag- 
gerating the danger to Lancashire, and speaker after speaker 
rises to tell us that action against the North is only a ques- 
tion of time. A large section of the governing class is known 
to be favourable to the South. The Tory party is ready to 
take up the ery of justice to Lancashire, the condition of the 
cotton operatives is really becoming serious, and the Emperor 
mutters more and more ominously about the welfare of the 
workmen of France. It is time to look the subject fairly in 
the face, and ascertain once for all where the national duty 
lies. 

For such an inquiry, the first necessity is to state the 
issues which our antagonists seem unable to raise. Writers 
who argue at one moment that the blockade ought to be 
broken because it does not exist, and at the next that we 
cannot respect it because it is so efficient, may safely be left 
inscornful compassion to the mercy of Mr. Bright. Judges 
do not pass sentence on suicides who have completed their 
crime. But unfortunately there is a real opinion and a 
practical end concealed in this incoherent verbiage, and it is 
with these, and not with the mists around them, that polli- 
ticians will have to reckon. Their meaning once revealed 
from under a cloud of words, we take to be nearly this: The 
blockade of the Southern ports is already exposing England 
and France to trials which may become, before many months, 
unendurable miseries. It is necessary to prevent that re- 
sult, and as the only perceptible path is to terminate the 
blockade, we are bound to attempt that road by any means 
in our power. Of course, if among these means there be 
one recognized by established law, so much the better, and 
the Government ought, therefore, to inquire into the efli- 
ciency of the blockade. But should it, after such inquiry, be 
admitted efficient, necessity will still remain the supreme 
law of the State, and we are bound by our duty to Lancashire 
to recognize the South and terminate, by force if required, a 
state of things so injurious. This is the substantial argu- 
ment hinted at in the Times, and expressed by Mr. Hope, 
by Mr. Gilpin, and by the few French writers who allow 
themselves to forget that alliance with the South involves 
the pardon of slavery. It is to this that all Parliamentary 
effort must tend, and this, therefore, alone which politicians 
will study. We contend, that under the international system 
we have ourselves established, we have no moral right to 
break the blockade, and that the wrong, if we consent to 
commit it, will not pay. 

It may be conceded at once that we are not bound to 
respect an ineffective blockade. 
commerce demand that no belligerent shall have power to 
close ports by a mere paper decree, that Russia—to take an 
extreme example—sha!! not have the right to declare England 
and France blockaded without sending a ship to our coasts. 
We admit, moreover, and it is an enormous admission, that 


the non-arrival of cotton is not of itself sufficient proof that | already turns to unaccustomed allies. 


all the ports of the South are effectively closed. A door is 
not necessarily locked because nobody dares to try it, and 


18 still a matter for evidence. If the South, or their friends, 


have any case to produce, let it by all means have the fair 
hearing which we at the same time claim for the North. 
As yet, the balance of testimony is all on the other side. It 
18 quite certain that every port in the South is watched by 
a force strong enough to capture any merchantman, or fleet 
of merchantmen, which may attempt to enter. The escape 


of a vessel or two on a seaboard so vast, is no more proof of 


The general interests of 





the inefficiency of the squadrons than the evasion of a Jersey 
smuggler is proof of the helplessness of the British coast- 
guard. It is quite certain that the South itself feels the 
blockade most keenly, that luxuries imported from Europe 
are almost unattainable, that the wealthy, for example, are 
drinking rum and sassafras water instead of wine and tea, 
that clothes are scarce, and paper unprocurable, that salt- 
petre is sought in the Mammoth Cave, and that arms are only 
procured from ships which risk capture for the sake of three 
hundred per cent. It is quite certain that Government, with 
consuls in all the ports, sends letters to them only in ships 
of war, and considers the blockade, whatever its other de- 
merits, sufficient to warrant the assertion that it accords with 
public law. We must judge on the whole evidence, not on 
a part, and the effect of the mass of facts taken together, is 
to show that the blockade effectually prohibits trade, which 
we take to be the object of its existence, aud consequently 
the test of its success. 

It is, however, on the next step of the argument that 
English Liberals should join issue. Efficient or ineffi- 
cient, we are told the blockade is simply intolerable, and 
must be broken in order to rescue Lancashire. In other 
words, we are to intervene in a civil war because intervention 
would be for our pecuniary interest. Nobody pretends that 
any principle is involved, that we are bound to protect 
civilization as in Mexico, or to uphold constitutional right as 
we were tempted to do in Hungary. The claim to a higher 
civilization such as it is, rests avowedly with the North, and 
constitutional right, whatever its value, is undoubtedly on the 
Federal side. We intervene, if at all, for our own selfish 
interests, to avoid a specific pecuniary loss, and so intervening, 
with what face are we hereafter to uphold the principle of non- 
intervention ? We have struggled to secure that principle for 
the last ten years; we fought for it in the Crimean war; we 
have upheld it steadily throughout the Italian struggle ; we 
plead it to justify our coldness towards the claims of the Poles 
and the rights of the Hungarians, and then, the moment it 
touches ourselves, the instant it threatens to raise our poor 
rates, we are to fling it away. Why, on this showing, should 
Austria not intervene in Italy? Her existence is much more 
directly menaced than ours. Her aid is asked every day by 
a Power, certainly legitimate, and at least as respectable as 
any State founded on slavery can be held by Christians to be. 
Yet Austria is held back by the menaces of the very Powers 
which for Austria’s reasons are about to pursue Austria’s 
prohibited course. We have no business, no moral right, to 
interfere in the struggle at all. If the North in its empty 
boastfulness, or the South in its contempt for humanity, 
force the struggle upon us, that is no fault of ours, but to 
break the blockade is voluntarily to do an act which we have 
pronounced immoral for the sake of a cash reward. Polli- 
tical cynicism can descend no lower. 

If, however, we are to commit this act, to stultify our own 
action for the past ten years, to grants to a pack of slave- 
owners the aid we refused to Hungary, and have never given 
Italians, let us at least be sure that our national crime will 
pay. Do not let us turn burglars without a certainty of the 
spoons. It is not yet clear, by any means, that the opening 
of the Southern ports would at once relieve our distress. 
That short time prevails in Lancashire is unfortunately too 
true, but it is not yet proved that short time is due to the want 
of cotton. There is plenty of the staple to use, and though 
the supply now offered is dear, the stocks purchased when it 
was cheap are by no means all worked up. The millowners 
are suffering from over-trade, the markets have for months 
past been glutted, and the present suspension is, as far as 
the millowners are concerned, only a healthy fast. They are 
tiding over a time of trial without the expense of keeping their 
men, are improving all their machinery, and are receiving 
heavy prices for the stocks already abroad. They ask no in- 
tervention, and the party of action, disgusted at their apathy, 
The operatives, say 
men who usually think operatives dangerous lunatics, re- 


pores 
ceive fourteen millions a year in wages, and they will lose 


the chance of capture so increases freight, insurance, and all half this amount ; and we are greated to pictures of distress, 
other expenses, that it deters the trader almost as much as | 


certainty. But granting all that, the efficiency of the blockade 


painful enough, God knows, at any time, but most painful 
when heard from the lips of men who thought similar distress 
no excuse for repealing taxes on bread. Admit this state- 
ment, which at all events represents the maximum loss, and 
to what does it amount. That the maintenance of inter- 
national law may, in an extreme case, and under the most 
improbable circumstances, cost seven millions sterling, or 
about double the sum we spent cheerfully not three months 


|ago to maintain a threatened maritime right. Moreover, in 


order to save this sum, we are to encounter the certainty of 
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an immediate war which will cost us five times the amount, | plexed imagination only the resource of laughter. We think 
and the risk.of endless future wars at an expense no man / involuntarily of the effect of bringing the two together, of thy 
can estimate.. The blockade once abolished by force, America | Council sitting in Captain Fowkes’s great hall—they woulg 
has but two.alternatives, to make peace with the South and | take it for a cheap cathedral—of the opinions bishops would 
war on England, or proclaim irstant emancipation, a pro-| pass on the processes around, and the notion inventory 
cess which, though we may consider it well worth a war, it} would form of the last new dogma, of the thoughts Which 
does not lie in the mouths of Tory declaimers to applaud, | the Devil’s Advocate might have about the canonization of 
and which, whatever its other results, will certainly not feed | toil, and the ideas artisans would have of the Japanegg 
Lancashire for this year. And then, as if to make the moral | Christian deities,—of the hopelessness, in short, of bringing 
confusion complete, the very men.who advocate this dere- | one class to comprehend even so much as the stand-point of 
liction from principle, the very men who shout for inter-|the other. The Council held at such a time has the effect of 
vention to end an inhuman war, tell us that war must end|an organ played in a ball-room—it is not only incongruoyg 
in a very few weeks of itself. We are to commit a great | but positively antagonistic. 
crime, and spend millions in order to burst a bubble now on| Yet there is a sad side, too, to the scene. “ Ora et labora” jg 
the point of explosion. |the true song for man, but even that glorious anthem of 
Then, as to cotton itself. It is quite true we might, by | the future loses its melody when it is sung in parts. Lon. 
breaking the blockade, relieve ourselves of the difficulty | don has chosen work, and her results are real—locomotiveg 
which oppresses us for this year. The slaves, well aware | that will pull—but they are not the highest which man might 
that England has acted on the side of their adversaries, for | seek. Rome has chosen prayer, and her results are dreams— 
the sake of cotton, may retaliate by burning the crop; but, dead men’s ashes instead of gods—but the useless dream hag 
it is much more probable that we should receive the greater | a nobler object than the successful fact. London seeks her 
portion in safety. The planters, sure of our aid, will make | poor end through means which are based on truths, on the 
every effort to gratify us, and with the North blockaded in laws of nature, the forces God has created, the intellect we 
turn, and the wrongful act inflicted instead of endured, the | are allowed to use, and she therefore attains it. Rome seeks 
cotton may cross the Atlantic, and the cost of the war being | her lofty aim through means which are only lies, acts which 
added to tea and sugar instead of cotton, the fibre may be sold | are but ceremonial forms, decretals which are but forgeries, 
as cheap asin 1859. But the cotton manufacture is not a| prayers which are only words, and she has failed to attain it, 
trade of a year, and how shall we stand in future? In per-| Yet it is not wise to forget that hers is the nobler aim; the 
manent presence of the very danger which now subdues our | Engineer is a fact, and the Saint is only a sham, but mar- 
morality. 1t is our dependence on one supply which is the root | tyrdom is none the less a higher office than making a decent 
of the present misehief. If the South were but one of many | gradient, a road to heaven better worth seeking than a quick 
cotton estates, its internal commotions would not affect our | mode of travelling. Rome is about, we know, to exert all 
polities, or endanger the lives of any class of our population. | the power of her marvellous organization to raise doubtful 
The painful struggle which makes dealers and Tories so martyrs into impossible deities, and sing peans of joy fora 
despondent is all the while securing our freedom. One successful nullity. And we,—we are about to elevate a deity 
more year of high prices, and we shall be independent, fully | also, real enough, it is true, but which is only physical com- 
supplied, not indeed from ove reservoir, but from a hundred | fort after all. Lt is not the most comic of thoughts that the 
little rills, any one of which may be dammed without en- old world culminates, and the new commences with the ele 
dangering trade. If the blockade is broken, there is an end | vation of two new shrines, and only idols in both. 
for one generation of Indian cotton. The cultivators will | 
never forget the lesson they have received, while the arrange- | 
ments in progress in Africa, Australia, the West Indies, and | 
the free States of the West will all be nipped in the bud, 
and the manufacturers lefi once more at the mercy of a slave 
insurrection or a stupid Southern financier. 
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THE CAREER OF A Q.C. 
ROM the earliest period of which literature bears record, 
in all countries and at all times, lawyers have been un- 
Our only popular. Every farce is full of it, and a hit at the attorneys 











supply of the staple will come from an estate tilled by 
forced labour, and owned by men whose debts may at any 
moment compel them to raise the price. With competition 
suppressed by violence Mr. Davis may levy an export duty 
of twopence a pound, and tax us and our customers thirty 
millions a year to save a present outlay of seven. The 
markets, but just recovering, will be glutted once more, and 
the danger postponed at the cost of a great crime, a great 
war, and an expenditure thrice as great as its own, will be 
upon us again. Our true policy is to endure, to urge the 
collection of cotton from every corner of the world, to assist 
the operatives, if the poor rates break down, by grants in 
aid, and then, confident at least that our hearts are clean, 
wait patiently for the few months which must bring with 
them an independent and indestructible supply of the staple 
we need. 





THE TWO IDOLATRIES. 
\ ] E, next May, shall summon the world to admire the 
results of a decade of active work collected in one 
vast show. The Pope, next May, will summon a council 
from all the world to decide on the canonization of certain 
friars long since dead in Japan. 

There is something in this antithesis of facts, this meet- 
ing of old and new, this juxtaposition of thoughts which 
belong to different cycles, this open rivalry of the repre- 
sentative cities, the Babylon of prophecy, and the Babylon 
of the hour, this competitive examination, as it were, between 
the new Real and the antique Ideal, between creeds and 
engines, doctrines and patents, saints and contractors, which 
jars and puzzles the imagination. The first impression, like 
that of all other great. surprises, is not a little comic. A 
mummy taking the chair at a public dinner, a knight walking 
in full armour down Regent-street, a Roman senator holding 
forth barelegged before Sir Cresswell Cresswell, would seem 
almost as congruous as a Christian Council held in the week 
of the great International Exhibition. The rivalry of friars 
and mechanics, motive powers and religious relics, new ma- 
chines and forgotten miracles, great inventors and newly- 


~~ 


created saints, is bizarre to a degree which leayes the per-' 


is the last and surest resource of a jocular diner-out. Never- 
theless—with what at first sight partakes of inconsisteney— 
there are few positions more coveted in English middle-ciass 
life than that of a barrister in leading practice. So alluring 
is it, that every year the four Inns of Court call on an average 
‘one hundred and fifty students to the privileges of the Bar, 
}of whom not more than two or three can by any possibility 
attain to eminence. Still it must be admitted that on a 
closer inspection the inconsistency disappears. Serjeant 
Buzfuz does none of those things which nobody likes. He 
never serves a writ; he never sends in a bill of costs; andif 
he oceasionally disgusts a witness by cross-examining him as 
to all those portions of his life to which he least desires to 
invite attention, the Serjeant’s questions cause a propor- 
tionate satisfaction to his own client, his client’s friends, and 
last, but not least, to the seandal-loving public, who are eager 
for amusement from any source. Besides, amid the wreck of 
reputations which marks those causes by which ordinary 
newspaper readers are chiefly attracted—when the plaintitl’s 
motives have been exposed, and the defendant has been cast 
in heavy damages, and the witnesses on both sides have been 
cruelly manled—the learned gentleman alone appears at the 
last, as at the first, radiant, triumphant, and serene. Where 
every one else is a loser either in pocket or good name, the 
leaders only are winner sin both. Moreover, from that atmos- 
phere of poverty, which can never in England be quite 
separated from disgrace, and which dims the glories of the 
Junior Bar, they are understood to have finally emerged. They 
are on the road to the Bench, they sit in Parliament, and may 
be even Chancellors and Peers. While the other side of the 
picture is hardly ever seen, and the disappointments, the 
embarrassments, the pangs of wounded vanity, or the pinch- 
ings of want, in which so many of the most brilliant advocates 
of a season have ended their days, are tales which the public 
hears not, or hears only as a distant and doubtful rumour. 
Last spring, by the common consent of ali men outside 
the profession, Mr. Edwin James, Q.C., M.P., was the most 
rising lawy er of the day. He had almost a monopoly of that 
sort of practice, by no means, however, the most lucrative, 
which fills the columus of the daily papers. His name, 
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ee 
therefore, was in all men’s mouths 


as leader in all ac-| of public trust or service ; 3, to give Lord Worsley a war- 


tions for seduction, breach of promise of marriage, assault, | rant of attorney for the amount of his debt; and 4, to ab- 


and false imprisonment, and in all cases which involved the 
reput 
of Parliament he had ' on : 

had recently defended, 2 ith success, one of the conspirators 
against the life of the Emperor of the French. His income 
as variously stated at nine, ten, and even twelve thousand 


Ww 4 
and the electors of Marylebone, who have a par- 


a vear; 
tiality for we 
with a seat in Parliament. 


eeutieman himself, in his speech on the Retorm Bill, scarcely 
affected to conceal his readiness to accept the post. When, 
therefore, the Zimes announced one morning that Mr. James 
had relinquished his seat in Parliament, the Recordership of 
Brighton, and even his membership of Brookes’s and the 
Reform Clubs, when sinister rumours of an inquiry before 
the Benchers of the Inner Temple involving Mr. James’s 
honour and status at the Bar were followed by the intelli- 
gence that he had left for America—people rubbed their 
eves and stared, much as Aladdin’s father-in-law must have 
stared when he looked out of window in the early morning 
and saw, Where there should have been his daughter’s mar- 
yellous new palace, nothing but an empty space. 

Soon after appeared a pithy announcement that Mr. 
Edwia John James, Q.C., had been disbarred. Then an as- 
sertion from his attorney that he intended to appeal to the 
fifteen judges, to whom, as ex-officio Visitors of the Inns of 
Court, au appeal lies from every decision of the Bench. But 
the appeal was allowed to drop, and the mystery whieh sur- 


rounded his downfal was soon forgotten in the astonishment | 


with which the public heard that he had married a lady of 
fortune, had become an American citizen, had been admitted 
tothe Bar of New York, was publishing in a sporting paper 
his Reminiscences of the Bar, and had given gratis an opinion 
on the case of the Trent, which betrayed an ignorance of law 
remarkable even in Mr. Edwin James. 

The cloud, however, which shrouded his misdoings has at 
length been dispelled by the publication, in the last number 
of the Law Magazine, of a narrative of the transactions on 
which the sentence of the Bench was grounded. It seems 
that the charges were three in number, the first and most 
important arising out of his relations with Lord Worsley, 
M.P., now Earl of Yarborough, which may be shortly stated 
as follows: In 1849, Mr. Pelham, the late Earl’s brother, 
was contesting Boston, and Mr. Edwin James was retained 
to conduct his election. This introduction to the Earl’s 
family it was not difficult for a man of Mr. James’s social 
qualities to improve. He became intimate with the son, 
and availed himself of the intimacy to induce him, imme- 
diately on attaining his majority, to become security to 
certain insurance-oflices for a sum of 4500/., secured on life 
policies. The transaction was, however, brought to Lord 
Yarborough’s knowledge, and a long correspondence with 
the Earl’s solicitor ensued, which was closed on the 7th 
December, 1857, by a letter in which Mr. James pledged 
himself that the amount for which Lord Worsley was seeu- 
rity should be punctually discharged by himself, and further 
declared himself under such “ deep obligations” to the Ear! 
that he would “ make any sacrifice rather than oceasion him 
annoyance or discomfort.” On the 14th of August, 1S60, 
the solicitor wrote again to Mr. James, requesting an expla- 
nation of some ugly rumours which had reached him that 
Lord Worsley had been led into still worse pecuniary 
entanglements. Mr. James, however, was too busy in 
examining Neapolitan prisons and negotiating with Gari- 
baldi, to vouchsafe a reply. 
had been discovered which authorized Lord Yarborough’s 
adviser to demand a full statement in writing of every trans. 
action with Lord Worsley. “A refusal,” he concluded, 
“will be followed by most active steps for your exposure at 
al hazards.” At tie subsequent inquiry before the Bench, 
Lord Worsley gave evidence in person, and stated that he 
had believed that his earlier obligations on Mr. James’s 
behalf had been liquidated by the money raised by the later 
transactions, but that Mr. James had deceived him, and he 


found himself to be responsible for no less a sum than 


30,0007. 
2 Confession, and an agreement, dated the Sth 
Was also laid before the Bench, by which he agreed : 


April, 1860, 
l, to 


Continue his practice under a letter of license for the benefit 


ol his creditors; 2, that Lord Yarborough should have the 
power, by the disclosure of all the, circumstances necessitating | never shall be, able to make the best 
Such deed of license, to prevent his acceptance of any ollice 


: : es : 
ation of an actress or a horse. After every dissolution } ith Lord Worsley. 
a large share of election petitions, and | Lord Yarborough and his advisers consented to the arrange- 


| 


P oe 
althy candidates, had crowned all these glories | 
People were already beginning | 


to talk of him as the next Solicitor-General, and the learned | an attorney. 


| . } . ‘o . . ** , . . 
| fired by the ambition of freeing his friend from his embarrass- 


} ments. 


lof Mr. James’s income. 


But by February, 1861, facts | 


On this subject, Mr. James’s letters amounted to | 


stain from any further communication, direct or indirect, 
The agreement further stated that 
ment “solely because the large and serious debts of other 
creditors would, by present disclosures, be wholly sacrificed 
and lost,” and that Mr. James was not to be at liberty to 
accede to it until he had resigned his seat in Parliament, his 
clubs, and Recordership. 

The next of our hero’s exploits was the victimization of 
Mr. Fryer, of Wimborne, was assignee of a 
heavy life policy, the payment of which the office resisted, 


}and was much struck by the ability displayed by his leader, 
| Mr. James, in the conduct of the cause. 
ripened into a friendship, and from a friend Mr. Fryer was 


This acquaintance 
soon advanced to the rank of a creditor. Finally he became 


There seems to have been a real income of 70002, 
without parliamentary business, and he agreed to pay off the 


| more pressing liabilities, on condition of receiving the whole 


This arrangement lasted two years, 
during which Mr. Frver advanced no less than 22,000/., and 
consented to his ereditor’s becoming a member of Parliament 
and the tenant of a mansion in Berkeley-square. He was 
already, in idea, receiving the fees of an attorney-general, 
when the crash came, and he and Lord Worsley for the first 
| time became convineed of the claims of the other. Jt is very 
| creditable to Mr. James’s adroitness that he had sueceeded 
lin persuading Lord Yarborough’s solicitor that there was no 
| truth in the report that he was indebted to Mr. Fryer, and 
in persuading Mr. Fryer that he was under no obligations to 





Lord Worsley. 

The last charge was of a different character. Mr. James 
| was counsel for the plaintiff in a cause of Scully v. Ingram ; 
and after a protracted trial, in which he cross-examined 
the defendant, the proprietor of the Zllustrated London 
News, into what an Irishman might describe as smithe- 
reens, a verdict was given for the plaintiff. A new trial 
was then applied for and obtained, pending which Mr. 
Ingram said to one of his friends, “ I must lend Mr. James 
some money.” On his friend demurring to the necessity, 
he added, “ I must—Il am afraid of him—lI must do any- 
thing he asks.” And after his death, the following letter 
was found among his papers: “ Confidential. My dear 
Sir,—You shall not repent your kindness to me. 1 must 
make the sum 1250/7. Please deduct the interest, and send 
mecheques. . . . Sincerely, Edwin James.”—No one 
!will be surprised to hear that at the second trial a compro- 
mise was eflected. Mr. James’s account of this transaction 
was, that Mr. Ingram, in conjunction with three or four other 
friends, offered 10001. each towards the expenses of his 
second election, and that he had since repaid the other loans. 
He did not, however, reveal the lenders’ names, and had the 
grace to aver that he should always regret the indiseretion of 
his acceptance of Mr. Ingram’s proposition. 

So fell Mr. Edwin James, to be pitied of no man. For 
the first time one of her Majesty’s Counsel has been disbarred. 
But although the honour of the Bar has been vindicated, his 
patent from the Crown remains still uncancelled. This may 
be from inadvertence, but these are not times in which laxity 
on such subjects can be indulged with impunity. We are 
far from believing that such turpitude as Mr. James’s con- 
duct displays is anything but a portentous exception. But 
the patient and underpaid toilers of all professions who gaze 
with envy on the seemingly prosperous leader at the Bar, 
may depend on it that all whieh glitters is not always gold ; 
that the splendid incomes with which rumour endows them 
jare grossly exaggerated; and that it has more than once 
happened, even recently, that lawyers supposed to be in 
not, indeed, as guilty as Mr. James— 


| 
| 
} 
| 








| 


affluence have been 
| but, like him, absolutely ruined and desperate men. 


THEIR CANDID 


VOLUNTEERS AND 
FRIENDS. 

|TPVUE Volunteer rifle force is entering on the third year of 
[ If we were asked to name 
others characteristic of 


TILE 


its patriotic and sturdy life. 

}one quality which is more than all 
lour countrymen, we should be inclined to take our stand on 
this sam sturdine “8 We have no claim at all, asa nation, 
to any of those showy and attractive qualities which distin- 
We never have been, and 
We want 


jauutiness aud dash, meaning by the words, that certain 


guish some of our neigndours 


t of ourselves. 
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something which never deserts a Frenchman, which gives| sympathies of the squirearchy and their retainers. ‘Phe 
him such a fair start in the world, and makes the rest of| will grumble, as they have every right to do, for the moys, 
mankind always ready, in the first instance, to take him at| ment is a heavy tax on them. They will do all they can ty 
his own price. We have plenty of self-confidence, no doubt, | get more pecuniary and other help from Government. By 
probably too much, but it is of a kind which does not tell at} when they find that this cannot be had at present, instead of 
the beginning of our undertakings. We reserve it like our| throwing up the sponge and letting their corps go to pieces 
sturdiness, of which it is an ingredient, for private consump- | they will turn round with a grow], pay the bills, cut dow, 
tion, to keep up the heat within ; and it only begins to tell | the expenses, arrange for carrying on for another year, ang 
when a pinch comes, in some Sebastopol trenches, or incamp! appear with their men at every county gathering. Tha 
before Delhi. The pursuits in life which Englishmen really | there will probably be some falling off in numbers in the 
value most, the games which we love as boys, and the sports | agricultural districts, we think highly probable, but that the 
which too many of us turn into the serious business of our movement will collapse there, or be seriously damaged, ye 
lives when we are old enough to know better, all these have | will not believe till it happens. 
this one thing in common, that the highest success in them) With respect to these two points, the Scylla and Cha. 
depends more on perseverance, last, bottom, than on any | rybdis of the Volunteer foree—the want of new uniforms 
other quality whatever. and of funds for current expenses—we cannot think then 
The Volunteer movement is likely to form no exception to very dangerous when looked fairly in the face. The Gover. 
this rule. The most recent product of our national life,|ment is giving most wise help in furnishing cloth at cost 
unlike most of our other and older institutions, it had to) price to all corps who like to avail themselves of the offer, 
pass through no tedious childhood and youth, gaining strength Their specimens of cloth are decidedly of better quality 
unheeded, in quiet places, through long years of silence and | than that in which most of our corps are now clothed, and 
struggle. It sprang at once into full manhood. It grew up, | the average saving of cost will not be less than 1/. in a uni. 
as it were, in a night, and there were not wanting many} form. We regret that so large a choice of colours has been 
persons who prophesied that it would wither ina day. Nor| given. The Government propose to supply scarlet, grey, 
is this belief at all an uncommon one even now. There have|and green for the rifles, and blue for the artillery corps. 
been ominous voices within the last few weeks, warning us of | We should have been glad to hear that the whole force were 
the speedily approaching dissolution of our great constitu-| to be clothed in scarlet, our national fighting colour. It is 
tional army. How does the case really stand? Are the/ not so invisible certainly as grey, but imvisibility, after all, 
soothsayers right indeed? If so, the present generation of| is only an advantage in face of an enemy, and should that 
young Englishmen must be sadly wanting in the sturdiness, | state of circumstances unhappily arise, it will be far better 
the tenacity of purpose, the indomitableness of their fore-| for the country that the enemy should be able to see ow 
fathers ; and England, whatever else she may turn out, will, | volunteers and be unable to distinguish them from regulars, 
under their guidance, soon cease to be the England of the | than that they should be less easy to be seen, but, being seen, 
past. |should be at once recognizable as Volunteers. With this 
No doubt these are early days for asserting that the doleful | judicious aid from Government we think the uniform difi- 
prophets are wrong. We are not out of the wood. The | culty will pull through. The fact is, that the ery of inability 
trial time is upon us, but is not yet past. Nevertheless, we 





| 





| to find new uniforms does not come from the rank and file 
have materials for forming a judgment as to the present| themselves. They do not, as arule, object to any reasonable 
state and probable future of the movement, and most cer-| outlay in this direction. It is their officers and leaders who 
tainly these do not lead us to the conclusion that there is| object for them. Let these gentlemen insist on all economy 
any danger of failure, or even of slackness, in our Volunteer | and simplicity in dress, and encourage attendance at ordi 
army. For instance, in this city, at the present time, there | nary drills in plain clothes, and the new uniform panic wil 
are many thousands of men, all of them in the full vigour of | die a natural death. 

life, almost all of them with occupations which leave them | Current expenses, we admit, are likely to prove a more 
very little leisure, who are going through the drudgery of | serious difficulty. In the first place, no doubt, it is hard 
setting up drill for the third time. There can be no more | that men who give their time and find their own uniforms 
healthy sign than this. Battalion parades, even company | should be called on for subscriptions towards expenses d 
drills, have much that is interesting and attractive in| head-quarters, ranges, &c. These subscriptions are gene- 
them, but setting up drill! What but a strong sense of | rally small, but they are nevertheless onerous, and we would 
duty, and a resolve to go through with whatever they take | gladly see them abolished. But this cannot be done just yet, 
up, can bring men, night after might, away from comfortable | and therefore the men must be appealed to to keep up ther 
homes, into dreary gas-lit halls, schoolrooms, warehouses, | subscriptions, and to remember that they entered the service 
courts, or squares, to undergo again the familiar “To the! in a patriotic spirit for the very purpose of making sacrifices 


right—face!” “To the left—face!’ and “ Balance step to ensure the safety of the country. They will answer the 
without gaining ground ?” whip. 
But heartily as we admire the spirit in which our metro-, Appeals have been made by the leaders of the force for 


politan Volunteers are obeying orders, we are by no means Government aid, which have been met in a liberal spirit 
sure that these orders are wise. It may be quite necessary | Already the country finds for the Volunteers an Inspector 
that regular troops should go through the A BC of their General and his staff, adjutants, drill-instructors, and the 
profession every year, and that the spring should be regulation amount of ammunition both small and large, 
always devoted to setting up and position drill, but we ques. | free of all charge, and gives them targets and other mate- 
tion whether the same course need be followed with Volun- rial, extra ammunition, and cloth, at cost price. The cost 
teers. It can dono harm, of course, to those who have no of these things will, in this year’s estimates, run to at least 
objection to it, and can spare time for it; but we fear there 17. a man for the effective force. More than this cat 
are, or soon will be, many who cannot give the time, and who not be done at present, and we think that should anything 
will be disgusted at having to spend their few precious spare more be done in the future, when the foree is thoroughly 
hours on that which they have already thoroughly mastered. established, it can only be upon condition of a change in the 
It would do third-year men at the universities no harm to terms of service, which will to some extent alter the character 
put them through propria gue maribus and as in presenti of the force. The country cannot undertake further serious 
every Hilary term, but the question is, whether it would be outlay fora force the members of which can quit the servic 
wise—whether they could not be better employed? Mean-. by giving a fortnight’s notice. 


time the large musters for setting up drill may be fairly taken We should be sorry, then, to see any change in this direction 
as a proof that in the great centre of volunteering there is no | inthe present year, and would remind Volunteers that if ns 
sign of a slack at present. moneys subscribed for the benefit of the foree were judicious 


We do not wish to build anything upon the fact stated applied there would be no deficiency of funds in the large 
the other day by the Inspector-General, the best authority | majority of corps. It is the fabulous sums spent on prizes, 
on the subject, that there is no falling off in numbers as yet. | bands, and entertainments, which keep the force poor. We 
The end ot the present year will be the critical time in this hold strongly with those who have urged, over and over 
respect. In almost all corps in the kingdom, the first uni- | again, that rifle-shooting will hold its own in England witb- 
forms will last through the present year, and if the surplus out the stimulus of prizes of large money value ; that as the 
funds collected when corps were established are pretty well | champion crews of Young England are content with smal 
used up, we may safely reckon that for this year at least the silver medals, the champion elevens with simple honour, 
machinery will be worked on credit. No doubt the financial | the champion tennis-players with a small silver racket, we 
question pinches in many quarters, especially in country dis-'do not want 100-guinea teapots and shields to bring our 
tricts. But we have great faith in the tenacious habits and ‘crack shots up to the mark. Of bands and entertainments 
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we will only say that, as they seem to be admitted necessities 
of the force, the more rigidly the expenditure on them is 
kept in hand the better. 

Of other causes of weakness we think there is small need 
to speak. Local and party squabbles, the inefficiency of 
officers, the injudiciousness of some adjutant or assistant 
may do harm here and there, and even 1 

ut 
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inspector, wl 
here a company and there an administrative battalion. 


any one who has watched the movement carefully, knows | 


that these things cure themselves, and that in these respects 


the force is in a far sounder state than it was two years ago. | 


On the whole, the country may be very proud of her 
Volunteer army, and satisfied with its progress and efficiency. 
It has been most judiciously handled by the authorities, 
above all by the War Office; its leaders have proved them- 
selves trustworthy and able; and its ranks contain the very 

ith and core of the manhood of the nation. It has its own 
grievances, and these the country must help it by degrees to 
remedy ; but the notion that it is going to pieces is one which 
can only have entered into the heads of sensation-article 
writers for the penny-press hard up for a subject. 





MR. COBDEN’S PROPOSAL. 
\ R. Cobden used to be unrivalled in the art of “ taking 


distinctions,” and those, the most effective distinctions | 


for his case. We fear he is losing his dexterity, and falling 
into that blind way of accepting all the superficial analogies 
suggested to him, which of all other habits of mind is most 
dangerous to the practical influence of an English politician. 
That he is sincerely desirous to carry out the principle of neu- 
tral rights acknowledged by the Congress of Paris, namely, 
that neutral ships exempt enemies’ goods, except contraband 
of war, from capture, to the natural limits to which it should 
be carried—that of establishing the immunity of al 
private property at sea except contraband—we do not 
doubt. But if so, he certainly takes up a most unfortu- 


nate position for his purpose in arguing, as his two last | 


letters do, for the total abolition of the law of contraband 
and the Jaw of blockade. In his letter to the Rochdale 
meeting he advocated the former step; in his letter to Mr. 
Horsfall, read at Liverpool this week, he advocates the latter. 
In point of fact, these are the two most powerful instru- 
ments of naval warfare, and to abolish them would be to 
abdicate our naval position altogether. It would be a step 
that neither English statesmen nor the English people would 
ever consent to take. And nothing can be more foolish than 
to identify such measures in the public mind with the prin- 
ciple of respecting all private property at sea, whether sail- 
ing under a neutral or hostile flag, except contraband of 
war, and except in an attempt to run a blockade. 
persuade the public that this principle really involves Mr. 
Cobden’s corollaries, and it is prejudiced hopelessly. Show, 
as it is very easy to show, that it by no means involves them, 
that it is quite distinct from them, that it is simply the 
natural and legitimate inference from the principle of neutral 


rights sanctioned at Paris, and there is every hope that the | 


Government may be induced to adopt it. 
The intention of war, it is scarcely necessary to observe, 
is to injure, and not to spare ;—nevertheless, to injure, not 


purposelessly, but with a specific purpose—the purpose of | I 
e Civilized war | and purity gas, and its effect has been to create a great mono- 


it | poly, which gives us, at 4s Gd. per thousand feet, gas so bad 


reducing the enemy to accept your terms. 
contemplates no such thing as merely vindictive injury : 


is waged for the sake of determining the conditions of the ! - a 
This specific aim suggests certain limitations | smells in spite of ventilation, and perceptdl) 


future peace. 


on war ; first, that no injuries which mainly affect non-com- | 
batants and only slightly and secondarily the hostile State, | ts 
should be inflicted ; secondarily, that even those injuries inconsiderable one un 
which primarily hurt the enemy, but do so inefliciently and | every branch of trade ¢ 
without any appreciable effect on the event of the war, | Gas-manufacturers pr 
Under the first head 
comes the rule adopted at Paris in 1856, that neutral ships | Consist in), were 
should be permitted to cover enemies’ goods, except contra- 
band. The injury in confiscating enemies’ goods is very 
great to the neutral carrying ship, probably much greater— | been preserv« d almost intac 
unless the property carried be military stores or otherwise 
contraband—than the advantage gained by the confiscation | paties, compris 
s. The carrying trade of a| or incorporated by Act « 
neutral Power may be almost stopped, and its mercantile | the metropolis with gas, ; Jar as — 
t while the actual loss in-|each to contine its supply to a separate district, in order 


should be in every way discouraged. 


of a private merchant’s goods. 


marine ruined by the mere risk, 


flicted on the hostile Government may be comparatively | ' 
.}of the public streets, 1b Is expedient that such districti 7] 


trifling. At all events, so thought the great Powers at the 


treaty of Paris, and agreed accordingly that private pro- | (sie /) 
, D c . 


Once 
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This step may have been wisely humane or unwisely 
humane; but once taken it certainly involves a second. if 
| the private property of the enemy, other than contraband, is 
|not sufficiently important to capture it in neutral ships, it 
|can scarcely be desirable to give a bonus to all the neutral 
|mercantile marines by capturing it in the private merchant 
ships of the enemy. The only etlect of the present state of 
| the law, is to impose a great sacrifice on the enemies’ ship- 
| owners, while their commerce generally is allowed to go free 
in neutral ships. If we were at war with France, the Ame- 
rican mercantile marine would carry on our general com- 
|} merce for us without molestation, but our shipowners would 
be ruined, or forced to sell their ships at a great loss to the 
Americans. There is no advantage in this. If private pro- 
| perty is to be exempted at sea whenever it can find a neutral 
carrier, it might also well be exempted under its own national 
|flag. The only additional right to injure thus sacrificed is 
the right to injure the shipowners of the enemy. And we 
need uot say that this is but a small thing, after we have 
| surrendered the right to injure his general commerce, 
| But how can this concession involve the sacrifice of the 
law of contraband and blockade? The great object of the 
| former law is to enable one belligerent Power to cut off the 
| military supplies of another. The object of the latter law 
jis to enable him to strike a great and effective blow at the 
enemy, not through detailed injuries to private property, 
| but by tying up the great arteries which feed the commercial 
|heart of the nation. Now, to surrender either of these 
| powers is to surrender naval war. If we had permitted 
neutral Powers to carry stores and ammunition ad libitum 
| into Sebastopol- as Mr. Cobden’s principle would require— 
and left all the Baltic ports open to trade as usual, does Mr. 
| Cobden imagine that the Crimean war would ever have come 
ltoanend? An effective blockade is required precisely be- 
cause the incidental injury to neutral property can only be 
justified by a great bond fide military advantage to the 
belligerent. The one is weighed against the other. If 
he advantage to the belligerent is enormous and clear— 
the neutral must take the incidental evil of the war. If 
‘not, then civilization refuses to permit a xeedless injury 
to neutral commerce. But to adopt Mr. Cobden’s prin- 
ciple would be to throw away all the sinews of naval 
warfare. To let the very gunpowder and guns enter the 
‘harbour in neutral ships which were soon to blaze 
forth on us in deadly fire, would be the silliest of all silly 
| humanities. Again, to give up the right of blockade would 
be almost as foolish as to give up the use of gunpowder 
To shut up is often far more eflicient in reducing an 
and if warfare is to be resorted to at 





| itself. 
} enemy, than to destroy ; 
all, the most eflicient warfare is also the most humane. Just as 
it would be as inhuman as it would be suicidal to bury our 
gunpowder and go back to the old system of hacking to 
pieces by cold steel, so Mr. Cobden’s proposal to throw away 
| the two principal instruments of naval warfare, by abolishing 
contraband and blockade, would be at once a blunder and a 


barbarism. 


THE GAS MONOPOLY. 


ITENILE last London Gas Act has had a fair trial, and must 
be pronounced afailure. Its object was to cheapen 





that it turns silver black, fills our houses with noxious vapour, 
y increases the 
average diseases of the sight. 
learly stage of the Session of 1860, and it had the merit—no 
, der the circumstances—of alarming 
sonnected with the manufacture of gas. 


cas-meter-makers, 


The bill was introduced at an 


vas-litters, 


(whatever that speciality may 


oper, 
gas-patentees, gas-eng neers ; 
up in arms, and a firm resolve was regis- 
uld pass into law. 
1ent, so much so that it has 
in the measure as it stands. 


| tered to emasculate the bill before it s 
| The preamble was very pert 


lt recites that, Im consequence of some nineteen gas com- 
prising, in fact, every company, whether private 


f Parliament, engaged in supplying 
5 having agreed as far as possible 
ope ning 


| to economize supply, and avoid the too frequent 


” 


‘should receive the sanction of Parliament.” To 


perty, not contraband, should be safe from capture in neu- | secure this end, the nineteen existing companies were In- 


tral ships. 


Pie . ‘ e 
vested with a monopoly which alarmed even the Committee 
B 
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ight ms Sis Bisse, 
who recommended it, and who strove, with laudable earn- | sellers have the Jaw on their side, and health and comfort are 
estness and perfect ignorance, to invent some checks upon| nothing when compared with the balance. The charges fop 
the abuses which they so clearly foresaw. But while the! water in London are worse than the income tax, and the Value 
Select Committee were gravely deciding, with that intuitive! of water-shares has risen to an almost unheard-of amount 
knowledge which the addition of the magic letters M.P. after} Yet reduction is hopeless, for Smith cannot live Without 
a name is supposed to confer, upon intricate questions of| water, and only one particular company is allowed to supply 
absorption and illuminating power, and tests for impurities, Smith. Dr. Letheby writes volumes to prove the importanes 
and wet meters and dry meters, and currents of air, the|of a supply of water and light, and the Legislature, which 
shares of these undertakings were not to be had. While Mr. | believes Dr. Letheby, entrusts the control of both to private 
Estcourt and his coadjutors were experiencing an agreeable| hands. Is there a company on earth which one would 
titillation from the squabbles of rival patentees of meters, | trust with a monopoly of the air? and water is scarcely less 
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the capital represented increased some two or three hundred | 


per cent. in value, after payment of all working expenses! 
The explanation of that process, so pleasing to share- 
holders is, we fear, sufficiently simple. The Committee re- 


solved to enforce a maximum, and they fixed it at about twice | is exorbitantly charged. 


the price for which the finest gas is even now produced in 
the North, and about fifty per cent. above the figure to which 
it could be reduced in London by competition. Taking the 
measure of the illuminating power of the gas at the standard 
adopted in the Act—viz. that “produced from (we invite 
attention to this second elegant sample of Parliamentary 


diction) an argand burner consuming five cubic feet of 


gas per hour, as compared with the light produced from 
sperm candles, six in a pound, and burning one hundred and 
twenty grains per hour,” and comparing it with a return 
made, in 1857, respecting certain incorporate companies, we 
find that gas of the illuminating power could be produced in 
London, and actually was produced at a profit from Newcastle 
coal mixed with Cannel coal, at 3s. 3d. per thousand feet for 
public lights—the highest minimum charge of the seven me- 
tropolitan companies specified in the return moved for by the 
late Mr. Brotherton, from which we now quote, being 5s. 4d. 
Now, the former sum is marked in the margin as charged for 
street gas, equal to twelve and a half sperm candles, the 
standard adopted in the bill of 1860 being twelve sperm 
candles of the proportions already mentioned. The gas, there- 
fore, so supplied at 3s. 3d. per thousand, is actually of finer 
quality than that required by law, and when we state that with 
this fact before them the Committee adopted Mr. Pache’s 
amendment, making 5s. Gd. the limit, instead of 4s. 6d. 
as originally proposed, we believe we have sufficiently 
accounted for the disappearance of the shares and stocks of 
these enterprises from the ordinary market. Nor is the pro- 
viso contained in section 42, authorizing an appeal to the 
Home Secretary, who may issue a commission of inquiry 
into the price of manufacturing gas, in the event of the rate 
being summarily raised to the limit assigned by the bill, likely 
to prove very efficacious in practice. Woe be to the auda- 
cious “ five consumers, each paying not less than 5/. a year,” 
who should beard a corporate monopoly! The law, we all 
know, is apt to fight on the side of the heaviest purse, and 
what is 25. worth consumption of gas against a giant mono- 
poly? Incidentally we may remember, before leaving this 
question of illumination, that gas of a power equal to twenty 
such candles, may be charged for at the rate of 7s. Gd. per 
thousand, so that, as one ton of the Cannel coal, from which 
gas of that quality is chiefly obtained, yields about nine 
thousand cubic feet, the authorized charge represents to the 
company a clear profit of the difference between the price 
per ton of the coal as delivered in London, added to work- 
ing expenses, and the little sum of 32. 7s. 6d., or say about 
two hundred per cent. 

Of course, the tendency has not been to reduce the price. 
The gas companies are not responsible to the public but to 
the sharcholders, and as 4s. 6d. per thousand feet seems to 
shareholders more profitable than 3s. G6d., any attempt at re- 
duction is steadily voted down. People with heavy dividends 
will not run the risk of reductions which might extend their 
market almost indefinitely. 

For the same reason, there is no effort to improve the 
quality of the article supplied, and while Scotch gas burns 
with a clear white light, and throws off no smoke, a London 
gas-burner burns like a torch, and throws out such volumes 
of carbonic acid gas, that no plant can live in a room so 
lighted ; and clerks condemned to live always with gaslight, 
contract new forms of disease. Twenty processes have been 
discovered for purifying gas, some of which are in operation 
in Scotland and English private establishments, but they all 
cost something, and what is the health of the public to a 
company luxuriating in twelve per cent.? As well tell a 
flower-maker that arsenic kills his workwomen as a gas com- 
pany that its smoke poisons its customers. ‘That is their 
business, the company’s share in the work being to pocket 


a necessary of life. 

Even the mechanical provisions of the last Act require 

‘revision. There is not the faintest certainty that any 
;consumer really burns the amount of gas for which he 
The evidence of the Astronomer 
| Royal upon this point is enough to set one’s hair on end, 
|That we may not be accused of any hyperbolical striving 
after effect, we append an extract from his very lucid report 
of the 11th February, 1860, which speaks for itself : 
“ Neither the gas consumer nor the meter inspector ever examines 
| the wheel-work which connects the index-drum with the dial plates; 
|nor could they do so if they desired it, the wheel-work being so en. 
| closed in a box as to be beyond the reach of examination. ‘The Act, 
| which uses the general word ‘ testing,’ without any description of 
ithe process, must be interpreted, I presume, as sanctioning the pro- 
| cess in ordinary use at the time of its enactment; and it cannot 
therefore be cited as compelling any examination of the connexion 
| between the index-drum and the dials. The door, therefore, is left 
wide open for any amount of error, even to the extent of charging 
five times the quantity of gas really consumed, by an error of blunder 
|or fraud in adjusting the train of wheels between the index-drum and 
| the dials. ‘The apprehension of the occurrence of error, which I 
|have conveyed at the end of the last sentence, is supported by fact, 
| The following history came to my knowledge. Complaint was made 
|to a branch gas office of overcharge ina meter. ‘The meter was ex. 
j}amined by the company’s inspector, and found correct. The com. 
| plaint was thrice repeated, and the meter was thrice examined, and it 
| was found that in consequence of an erroneous wheel, the just charge 
| for gas consumed was doubled, and a considerable sum was in con- 
| sequence reimbursed to the consumer. On my citing this at the 
| company’s principal office, 1 was at once informed that there had been 
repeated instances of the same kind !” 

The learned gentleman then details the enactments in use 
in foreign countries upon this all-important subject, and con- 
cludes by suggesting certain forms of meter, all, however, 
confessedly of most delicate workmanship, which may ob- 
viate this fatal uncertainty. We turn to the Act to see 
what is said respecting the indices, after such damning evi- 
dence of the iniquity of the existing system. There we find 
a& vague enactment requiring the imspector to stamp each 
index after its accuracy has been tested in his presence by 
the manufacturer, who may or may not be the company, 
but whose interests obviously lie with the gas seller, but not a 
word as to its being tested at definite periods thereafter. An 
infallible index may be beyond the reach of science; but gas 
can be sold—such gas as we get—for 3s. per thousand feet ; 
and gas which is not deleterious, and does not burn with a 
red hight, and does not kill plants, and does not turn paper 
brown, or dry up pictures, or deposit soot by the ounce upon 
the ceilings tor 4s., a thousand feet. Perhaps when it has 
done discussing the Mexican question, the House of Com- 
mons may attend to the purification of London air. 





THE HIGH-PRIEST OF SPIRIT-RAPPERS. 

JERHAPS it has not occurred to many of our readers to ask 
| themselves what is their position “on the spiritual plane?” 
| Mr. William Howitt has just forced the inquiry upon us, and we are 
sure that many of our readers will share with us the anxiety with 
| which we perceived that we had hitherto neglected the problem. The 
| “ spiritual plane,” as far as we understand it, is an inclined plane 
which has its base at the point where no value whatever is attached to 
“ mediumistic” truths, and its apex among the clouds of transcendental 
spiritualism. But here again we must define :—‘ Mediumistic” 
truths are, according to the great hero of spiritualism, Mr. Harris— 
who resembles the great Mrs. Harris, in being a “medium” for the in- 
tellect of another, but not in the force and vividness of the tloughts 
conveyed through that medium—truths conveyed by disembodied 
spirits through an embodied spirit with the help of a table, an alphabet, 
and, apparently, spiritual knuckles. 

‘Lhe question has been brought before us afresh by the perusal of 
a volume which has just been edited by a gentleman of a highly 
transcendental turn, called “ Sceptic,”* from the pages of the Aor- 
ning Star and Dial. It is the custom of our sagacious contemporary, 
at that period of the autumn when the prorogation of Parliament for- 
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cibly suggests to the newspaper press disparaging reflections on its 
own incessant periodicity, to open its columns to the discussion of 
the phenomena of the newest phase of what " Sceptic” calls “ cre- 
denciveness,” and other people credulity. During the two last 
autumns the correspondence on tabular demeanour, spirit-hands, and 
the rest of it, has been actively carried on in the pages of our con- 
temporary, and it is this which “ Seeptic” has kindly edited and 
accompanied with a commentary, not elueidative, of his ow n. We 
have read it and Mr. Dale Owen’s similar work with care, anxious to 
discover the secret why respectable and worthy individuals like Mr. 
William Howitt and others look down with such profound pity on 
all who oceupy what they call a low position, or no position at all, 
on the “spiritual plane;”—wherein they think that their own advantage 
consists over those who, trusting in God and Christ, the immortality of 
man, and the divine inspiration, are willing to wait for another world 
for that fuller intereourse with the dead which our normal faculties 
here refuse us. Mr. Howitt, indeed, apparently regards it as a kind 
of heathenism, at least as bad as the omission of domestic prayers, not 
to form family circles when the tea-things are removed for communi- 
cation with such spirits as are willing to telegraph messages through a 
medium and an alphabet. “There are thousands of families,” he says, 
“who in their own quiet circles, and in a spirit of reverence and thank- 
fulness,are sitting down in the evening to their table as to a family altar, 
and there learning daily that the oracles of God which have in all 
ages spoken to the patriarchs, the apostles, the prophets, the fathers, 
the saints, have no more ceased than the sun to shine and the earth 
For my own part, spiritualism has been to me, 








to vield its harvests. 
to my whole family, and to a wide circle of relations and friends, 
through whom it has radiated, the most substantial blessing of exist- 
ence.” He warns us, indeed, very solemnly, that these “ substantial 
blessings” are apt to be alloyed by corresponding dangers. “ I so- 
lemnly warn them of the dangers as well as of the benefits. Whoever 
expects to walk through London and not to be elbowed by thieves 
and prostitutes, is just as simple, and no more so than the man who 
expects to traverse the spirit-thronged highways of pneumatology 
without, like Bunyan’s Pilgrim, encountering Apollyon and his 
snares.” It scarcely needea Mr. Howitt to tell us this; but surely 
the highways of London would not be so dangerous as they are if 
they were not also very obviously spirit-thronged,—if they were only 
body-thronged. And as for the disembodied spirits who throng table- 
legs and play on the harmonium (why do they so neglect the piano ?), 
they do not seem to us, as far as Mr. Dale Owen’s stories, and those 
of the believing correspondents of the Star and Dial go, to be more 
than exceedingly empty-minded Calibans. 

Mr. Howitt is really acting unfairly by those whom he condemns 
in not pointing out some of the higher spiritual advantages which he 
has received by this peculiar method. He enumerates some of them, 
but they do not strike us as remunerative. He has seen a pencil 
stand up of itself and write on paper, he says; but he does not say 
what the writing was, whether it was a Mene Mene Tekel Upharsin, 
or such a communication as the following, which one of the gentle- 
men records : 

“ Mortal Questioner. Will you tell me Mr. B.'s age? &c. 

“ Spirit Answer. Somebody has lost a black dog. 

“Q Who? 

“A, Find out. 

Nor can we say, in spite of Mr. Howitt, that the malevolent dis- 
embodied spirits seem quite so dangerous as those other embodicd evil 
spirits to which he refers. The most profoundly evil spirit of which 
we can find any record is the following, who obviously combined 
malicious views with a strong desire to hasten the process by which 
the English language may eventually lose its digamma : 

“Q Do you know Rev. Mr. M.? 

“ A, Yes, I know him very well. 

“@Q. Is he married ? 

“A, No. [We knew this to be fulse.] 

“Q Are you sure of that? 

wr * Yes, Wolf-dog. 

“It [the table] then commenced rolling about in the manner which 
your other correspondents have described, and it was some time before we 
could resume the conversation. We then asked: 

“Q By what agency do you tell us these things? 

“A. Dewil. 

_ “The answer was several times repeated. 
induce it to alter the middle letter.” 


[Adding] I will give you sutch a poak.” 


No cross-examination could 


Mr. Howitt would of course say, with us, that these inspirations 
come from a very uninstructive, not to say degraded, order of spirits. 
But when we press him to show us the advantages of his higher posi- 
tion, on “ the spiritual plane,” he answers, like all his friends, in vague 
generalities; talks of mediated poetry, which is dreadfully inferior to 
the terrestrial product, as far as our own experience goes ; mediated 
music, which seems limited to the harmonium; mediated drawing, of 
which we have seen a collection of specimens, exceedingly inferior, 
not merely to human art, but, as we believe, to the unmediated art of 
the same individual ; andthe Baron Goldenstubbe’s “ thousand speci- 
mens of direct spirit-writing,” the value of which appears to consist, 
not in their meaning, but their origin. These spirit autographs were ob- 
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tained “by persons going into the first stationer’s shop they came 
to, buying a packet of note-paper, putting their seal on it, and never 
letting it pass out of their hands till they had laid it down at a dis- 
tance from themselves and the baron in open light and sight. Baron 
Goldenstubbé has published a book on this subject, and given fac- 
similes of some of the communications.” Yes, but were these 
wonderful communications worth having when they came ? We have 
seen a good many, private and printed, and can honestly say we never 
saw one of any kind of intrinsic value yet. Mr. Howitt gives us a 
story of a physician who, having left a little country patient about 
whom he was very anxious, inquired by a silent question of his (Mr. 
Howitt’s) table-spirit how the boy was, and received for answer, 
“ Jesus Christ has taken little David to his rest,” which turned out 
to be true; but, as Mr. Howitt himself observes, the same answer 
might have been obtained as quickly, and perhaps with more cer- 
tainty, by the iron telegraph, secing that the mendacity of many of 
the spiritual agents is admitted, and even anxiously maintained by 
the spiritualists themselves. 

Does, then, the pitiableness of our condition at the foot of the 
“spiritual plane,” consist in our renouncing the advantage of this 
rather untrustworthy species of telegraph, in which a false answer 
scems rather more common than a true onc? Or do these dictated 
oracles which make “ mediumistic” viaducts of tables and alphabets 
really appear to participate in any degree in the nature of that older 
kind of inspiration which fastened its hold on some human character 
before finding its way into language of any kind ? All we can say is, 
that if there be such oracles, Mr. Howitt and his friends do them- 
selves great injustice in withholding them. Mr. Dale Owen tells us 
of the spirit of a rejected lover, then no more, who suddenly seized 
on the hand of the lady who had rejected him, and comforted her in 
a season of gricf by writing from right to left and upwards, so that she 
had no notion what she was writing, till the whole was completed, 
the following words, of which he gives us a facsimile; 





“Ye are sorrowing as one without hope. Cast thy burden on your God 


and he will help thee.—R. G. D.” 

But only the curious selection of pronouns appears to be due to 
R.G.D., the other words being a compound of a sentence in St. 
Paul and a sentence in the Psalms. On another occasion the same 
spirit telegraphed in the same way— 

“E.G. D. 

To show you that we are thinking and working for you"— 
accompanying the communication by a present (mediated through a 
mortal stranger) of a large Newfoundland dog for which the 
lady had been wishing. ‘This is the nearest approach to a com. 
bination of spiritual teaching and secular beneficence of which 
we have read. But might not the Bible and the direct in- 
fluence of Heaven have given this lady rather fuller spiritual 
help without R. G. D.? and as to the Newfoundland dog, the 
spirit’s agency is certainly not clearly made out. All we wish to 
know is, why we ought, as Mr. Howitt insists, to expend time in 
sitting in a devotional frame of mind in a domestic circle, with the 
tips of our fingers on a table, in order to investigate spiritual 
phenomena, which, if real at all, are usually quite as frivolous, and 
not so wholesome as a round game at cards? Mr. Howitt alludes 
with respectful awe to a spiritualist lady, Mrs. R., in a haunted 
house at Ramhurst, in Kent, whose story is told by Mr. Dale Owen, 
and who had attained a very high position 
Finding the door of her bedroom blocked up by a phantom superscribed 
in illumined letters with “ Dame Children,” together with a spiritual 
epitaph on Dame Children’s earthly errors, she shut her eyes and 
rushed through it, exclaiming to a lady in the drawing-room who was 
yet higher on the spiritual plane than herself, “ Laws! my dear, I’ve 
run through Mrs. Children.” Now suppose that, by solicitous “ me- 
diumistic” studies, we could so far raise our own “ position on the 
spiritual plane” as to walk through a ghost at every step down the 
Strand, how would that elevate our spiritual condition? “ Mrs, R.” 
does not appear to have derived any advantage, spiritual or otherwise, 
by penetrating this antique shadow in Queen Anne costume. There 
is no kind of evidence that a conscious dive through the bust or 
bowels of a ghost has any spiritualizing influence at all. 

We are disposed to agree with the spirits of Lady Blessington’s 
crystal, as against the alphabetic and mechanical spirits, that “the 
class of spirits who are in the habit of communicating with mortals 
by rapping and such proceedings, is such that it behoves all Christian 
people to be on their guard against error and delusion through their 
means.” And we should quite assent to similar warning testimony on 
the part of the noisy table-turners against the quiet spirits in Lady Bles. 
sington’s crystal, if, as we do not doubt,—looking to the mutual jea- 
lousies of the parties,—such warning testimony exists. On the whole, 
we must say that Mr. Howitt has made no primd facie case for a moral 
inquiry. ‘That the Emperor of the French, Adalbert of Bavaria, the 
Queen of Holland, the Czar, and Lord Lyndhurst believe in these 
creatures may be true; and if so, they are no doubt at “a higher 
position on the spiritual plane” than we who stand at the bottom 
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without even a wish to ascend. But why should we wish to share in 
these unseemly romps with spirits, who tug at your trousers and 
pinch your legs? We can only say that to us it would be a personal 
shame to learn that any lost friend of our own had taken to floating 
tables and fat gentlemen as a gratification to mortal curiosity, or to 
*‘ poak” a joke at us by their bad spelling. Unless Mr. Howitt 
has something better to tell us of the results of his family altar, we 
must say that, the question of evidence apart, we should not wish to 
become “ mediumistic.” If it be God’s will that those who are 
“gone into a world of light” while we yet linger here, should influ- 
ence our minds for good, we can be truly thankful for the unconscious 
gain. But, for God’s sake, let us be content with spirits speaking to 
the spirit, and not degrade the swect and venerable images of the de- 
parted by summoning them to such ¢ours de force as alphabetical 
spelling, harmonium-playing, spirit-drawing, Newfoundland-dog-giv- 
ing, or waste of note-paper by bad autographs accompanied with 
raps. 








THE LAST FRENCH TRAGEDY. 
ARELY, even in France, has such a shock been given to the 
public sense of security as by the recent trial of Dumollard at 
Bourg. The facts have probably been before all our readers, so our 
recapitulation will be brief. Some eight months ago a girl named 
Marie Pichon, in a state of the utmost terror and exhaustion, asked 
assistance from a villager of Ballan. She had been nearly murdered, 
she said, and her torn clothes and distracted appearance testified to 
the truth of her assertion. It appeared, on inquiry, that she was a 
servant-girl, who had been accosted outside Lyons by a countryman 
who offered her ten pounds a year to look after a few cows. These 
enormous wages—for such they appear to be in the Department— 
tempted the girl, who made up her few clothes in a bundle, 
and followed the countryman, as she supposed, to his home. Towards 
evening the man, eager it would appear to be ready for a crime, laid 
down her box in a meadow, and the action excited a suspicion which 
was strengthened by seeing him pick up a stake and some stones. 
At last the man fumbled in his blouse as for a weapon, and drew out a 
cord, and the girl, distracted with terror, fled through the darkness, 
closely pursued by the murderer, to the nearest cottage. The village 
was at once aroused, and the police set on the track of a man of bad 
character, known to lead, with his wife, a reeluse and peculiar life. 
Her confused answers led to his arrest, and the moment he was con- 
fined other accusers presented themselves, till in a few weeks no less 
than fifteen capital charges had been received, while as many more 
demanded inghiry. ‘lhe wife, tortured by cross-examination, con- 
fessed, and then it came out that for at least six years past the pea- 
sant Dumollard had lived in the habitual commission of capital crime. 
His plan was to entice servant-girls from Lyons by the offer of ten 
pounds a year, and walk with them to spots in the neighbourhood of 
his own house, where he would attack, ravish, murder, and bury them. 
Fifteen attempts and six murders were proved against him, one of 
the latter being attended by circumstances which seem to ordinary 
human nature almost incredible. The monster had ravished his 
victim, and then buried her alive. After committing the double 
crime, he would return home, tell his wife of his deeds, and give her 
the clothes, his only booty, which she retained and wore. The 
wretches, indeed, seem to have had a double object, the man seeking 
the girl, and the woman the few wretched clothes which might be in 
her bundle. 

Dumollard, in spite of an able defence, based on an apparent 
brutality so utter that his counsel argued he was not a responsible 
being, a line of defence chiefly upset by the cunning visible in his own 
account of his motives, was sentenced to death. His wife escaped 
with twenty years’ imprisonment, the judge apparently believing that 
she acted in some degree under compulsion, and had abstained from 
actual help at the time of murder. The world is rid of them 
both, but Lyons is said to be profoundly moved, and it has reason 
for agitation. Every unusual circumstance connected with the case— 
the inadequacy of the motive, the wholesale character of the crimes, 
the long period of impunity—tends to increase the sense of insecurity. 
Lust is, indeed, a sufficiently ordinary motive power, but it had no 
influence on the second criminal—ought, indeed, on the ordinary eal- 
culations of crime, to have embittered her against her husband. Her 
motive for assisting in crimes unparalleled in Europe since the exe- 
cution of Sandy Bean, was a share in the few wretched rags torn 
from the bodies of the servant-girls—to wear, not to sell—a fact which, 
indicating as it does the total absence of remorse, seems to add a new 
horror even to her foul life. The crime was, as it were, recommitted 
every hour. Moreover, the incident, while it reveals a new and un- 
expected source of danger to the poor, reveals also the uselessness of 
the ordinary precautions, the helplessness of the police in presence 
of crimes which outstrip their ordinary experience. The environs 
of Lyons are “policed” to death, yet these disappearances were re- 
ported year after year without official suspicion lighting upon the 
criminal. Nine girls had: told their horrible stories in vain, four 
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headlong flight to escape murder. One peasant, aided by an oj 
woman, seems, by the very daring, the hellish magnificence, as it were 
of his crimes, to have beaten down all the safeguards society or 
scientific government could devise. 

The case is in itself probably exceptional, for though every noy 
and then awful cases are revealed in France of continuous and yg. 
punished crime, which show some defect in the outside framewor{ 
as well as in the heart of society, another criminal like Dumollard he 
hardly to be expected. Dumollard is said by the reporters to 
hardly a human being, but French experience of human nature js 
always limited to France. Stupid, they say, beyond the average of his 
class, he displays the sullen malignity frequently seen in the de. 
formed, combined with a cunning of a very peculiar sort. To us, the 
strangest feature about the wretch seems the /ind of imagination jy. 
dicated in his defence. He was, he said, the unwilling agent of a gang 
of murderers, who compelled him to do their bidding. That is thy 
defence of an Asiatic rather than of a European, the lie of a man gy 
whose slow yet morbid imagination a statement strikes the mor 
strongly because it is at once horrible and enormous. An ordinary 
French criminal would have rejected such a plea, as asserting a fact 
which the police could at once disprove; but to this man, who had 
brooded for years over the secret of his own and his wife’s yw. 
punished existence, aay crime however monstrous, any league of 
villany however improbable, seemed within the scope of ordinary ex. 
perience. The transparent absurdity of his plea never struck him 
even casually, and he had, probably, provided in his own mind, not 
against the contemptuous rejection of his story, but against a cross. 
examination as to the identity of the gang. The suspicion of insanity 
is negatived by one remark made by the prisoner. 1t was proved that 
he regularly attended mass, and he remarked, with a chuckle, that 
men who attended mass were scarce in that district; his expression 
and words conveying the certainty that he triumphed in the cunning 
habit which had made him seem so exceptionally respectable. 


But exceptional as the case may be, it has, like most exceptional 
cases, a lesson of its own. It shows us what men lose when they 
cvase to rely on the social police, the myriads of unpaid detec. 
tives who, in a healthily organized society, are permanently arrayed 
against crime. In England, and more particularly in the country— 
for in town we are losing our helpfulness—the first girl who escaped 
from the clutches of Dumollard would have changed the whole 
village into policemen. ‘The excitement would have been all the 
greater Jecause she was “ only a servant-girl,” freemen always sym. 


pathizing most acutely with their own class. Every suspicious 
house would have been searched, and every suspicious neighbour 
watched, probably for years after the event. There are extra-ofi- 
cial minds to this hour intent on the discovery of the Road 
murder, and the slightest clue would bring amateur detectives by the 
dozen into the field. Dumollard’s wife could not have worn a frag- 
ment of print, or paid away sixpence, without angrily keen observation, 
and the neighbourhood would have been searched as it were witha 
rake. In France this healthy habit of self-help is rapidly disappear- 
ing. The peasantry, always over occupied, and therefore selfish, have 
been taught to rely on the police, until, when ¢hey are baflled, or 
have reached the tether of their imaginations, the means of securing 
justice comes to an end. The police is generally—not always—very 
acute; but what are the eyes of the sharpest gendarme compared with 
those of a whole community ? In England a murder enlists the nation 
in the police force, and the murderer who, in a smuggling case for ex: 
ample, would baflle all the officials, is met at every turn by the u- 
directed vigilance of the people. The villagers of Ballan had sus. 
pected Dumollard in a vague way for years ; but the police not. turning 
their eyes in that direction, he continued his career unpunished, until 
at last fear broke the chain of habit, and roused the neighbourhood te 
the duty which ought to have been performed six years before. It 
was the neutrality of the people, not the sleepiness of the Frencl 
police, which secured to Dumollard his long impunity. 





MURDER MADE EASY. 

VHERE are few men in the world who deserye so well of their 

fellow-men as the London stipendiary magistrates, but if any 
ruffian should within the next few weeks rip up one of these gentle- 
men, or cut off his nose, or smash in his head, or lay open his 
shoulder with a wood-chopper, or kick him in a dangerous place, oF 
break in one of his ribs, or throw vitriol on his trousers, or practise 
upon him any one of the amenities in which London ruffianism has of 
late begun to indulge, we could find it in our hearts to vote for that 
man’s acquittal. He will have committed a crime deserving sevel 
years’ penal servitude, but he will also have prevented row dyism 
from becoming an institution, by awakening London magistrates to 
the value of human limbs. They seem to have lost all sense both ot 
the end for which they exist, and of the proportionate mischief created 
by different crimes. They are ceasing, like magistrates in New 





had sought assistance to recover the property abandoned in their 


Orleans, to be a terror to any evildoers except thieves. Constantly sur 
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scucenate : ; 
rounded by criminals, accustomed to listen calmly to stories which 
make other listeners shudder, working, as it were, in legal hospitals 
where women nearly beaten to death and men injured for life daily 
present themselves for assistance, they have come to regard outrage 
as something almost as inevitable as disease. It is reprehensible, 
certainly, and they speak sometimes very severely, but they do not 
punish, and the scoundrel who has just perhaps blinded his adversary 
listens to the “ sermon” with a smile of critical approval, unchecked 
byatrace of fear. The luxury of ripping a neighbour up is worth 
even the penalty of listening for ten minutes to a magistrate’s weary 
talk! 

It is at this moment safer in London to cut off an enemy’s nose 
than to snatch a half-quartern loaf, to assist in a murder than to steal 
a silver watch. Indeed, we do an accessary to the murder great 
injustice by the comparison, for the magistrates evidently hold his 
offence scarcely worthy of notice. Let us take two cases in illustra 
tion out of two days’ reports. On Monday last, a man in South- | 
street, Manchester-square, one of the quietest quarters of town, was | 
loading a cart with some bones taken out of a butcher’s shop. Four 
men, doubtless half drunk, came ecareering down the strect in the 
regular rowdy style, overturning everything they met. The bones 
seemed capital playthings, so they flung them about at the carter, 
till the butcher began to remonstrate. He was driven back to his 
shop, followed, threatened, and stabbed to death, having given no pro- 
yoeation whatever. What could the Plug-uglies or Blood-tubs of 
Baltimore, or the Camoristi of Naples, or the Facchini of Florence, 
who are just now the subject of so much vituperation, have done 
The murder at Florence, the other day, which has furnished 
“** power- 


worse ? 
the Legitimists with such food for denouncing the 
less” Italian police, was absolutely identical in character. Dr. 
Carter was stabbed because he would not let a porter inter- 
fere with his luggage. Mr. Wincott, the butcher, was stabbed 
because he would not permit a rowdy to interfere with his 
work. The difference is, that the ‘ powerless” Government will as- 
suredly punish the murderers, while the British magistrate actually 
caught the men and inflicted a nominal sentence. One man who 
kicked the poor butcher was sentenced to six weeks’ imprisonment, 
and two others to only four. They would have had as much for a com- 
mon assault. Moreover, their fourth comrade, who at their instica- 
tion used the knife, and in whose guilt they are all legally as well as 
morally accomplices, will be tried for murder, and assuredly receive, if 
not a sentence of death, at least one of penal servitude for the rest 
of his evil life. We may be told that the men never intended murder. 
Very possibly ; but what is that to the point? ‘They did intend to 
go as near to death as they dared; else why the production of 
knives, the brandishing of the wood-chopper, the order to “stick” 
the poor butcher ? ‘They intended to do an illegal act, and in doing 
it killed a man, and if that be not a case for a jury, what are judges 
and juries for? Is every man involved in a street row at liberty to 
menace his enemy, and stab him if he remonstrates? These men 
may have owed no grudge, but a trial was necessary, if only to elicit 
that fact. 

Two days after this murder, Margaret Kelly, an orange-girl plying 
about London Bridge, snatched a watch from a passenger’s waistcoat- 
pocket. She pleaded guilty, and was sentenced at once and without 
a lecture to six months’ hard labour at Wandsworth. There was no 
violence used, no assault committed, no circumstance of aggravation 
The crime was, though legally highway robbery, really an act of 
larceny. Yet the woman was punished at once, and with sufficient 
severity. There is but one logical deduction from the two cases. The 
magistrates hold property to have exactly six times the value of life. 
Margaret Kelly was too avaricious. She might have stolen the en- 
gineer’s nose, or one of his eyes, or a bit of his shoulder, or half a leg, 
or any other portion of him, at scarcely a sixth of the risk, and with 
the moral advantage of a lecture into the bargain. Limbs are not 
property in magistrates’ eyes, and it is only in offences against pro- 
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Five Arts. 

SOCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS. 

Tue sixth exhibition of the Society of Female Artists, though cer- 
tainly as striking as its predecessors, in the absence of anything that 
can be pronounced really excellent, is nevertheless an advance, the 
general character of the works being of higher merit than formerly. 
It must be remembered that this exhibition does not fairly represent 
the Art status of Englishwomen, and it is somewhat to be regretted 
that those ladies who have attained reputation when exhibiting their 
works in conjunction with those of men, continue to withhold contri- 
butions from the Pall Mall Gallery. It is but natural that those who 
can command good places at the Royal Academy and elsewhere 
should still be ambitious of enjoying those advantages, but surely 
they might devote some portion of their time to the interest of their 
less talented or less fortunate sisters, and inciting and encouraging 
them by their success, show that they are not wanting in esprit 
de corps. In vain may the visitor look for a figure sub- 
ject from Mrs. E. M. Ward, Miss Osborne, or Miss Solomon, 


|a landscape by Mrs. Bodichon, or a flower piece from the Miss 


Mutries, and Mrs. Bridell, whose name has been often connected 
with the Society’s exhibitions, is absent on the present occasion. 
In reviewing a collection of the works of women, the critic would 
naturally wish to avoid anything like harshness, but it is necessary 
also that he should be just, even at the risk of being considered 
ungallant. If the ladies re true artists in spirit, they will prefer 
honest criticism to unmeaning flattery. No good can come of the 
latter, and its employment would tend not to further, but to retard 
the progress of Art study among our countrywomen. Proceeding, then, 
without further preface, to the consideration of the pictures, it may be 
stated that in the department. of figure-painting there is little that is 
satisfactory, still less that evidences originality either in subject or 
treatment: studies of heads and rustic figures, an occasional illus- 
tration of a story, a large proportion of landscapes, a yet larger 
number of fruit and flower pieces, and a fair sprinkling of architectural 
“bits,” form the chief features of the collection. With the excep- 
tion of one or two specimens by foreign contributors, there is no 
picture which has successfully embodied any phase or incident 
of human passion or action. Miss K. Swift exhibits an ambitious 
canvas illustrative of the escape of Grotius from the prison of 
Lowenstein. It is one of those unfortunate subjects that painters of 
both sexes too frequently choose—one of those that depend entirely 
on adventitious aids for explanation. A lady standing on the steps 
of a castle which lead to the water, is directing the movements of 
two soldiers, who are about to place a chest which they carry into a 
boat. It is only on reference to the catalogue that we find that the 
chest is supposed to contain the form of the Dutch advocate and am- 
bassador. There is a tragic air about the governor’s wife which 
might well have been dispensed with,and the action ofthe soldiersdoes 
not suggest the heaviness of the weight they carry. Miss Swift is 
more at home in scenes of domestic life, of which several are scat- 
tered through the room. A very creditable “ Portrait of a Lady” 
(22) is by Mrs. Swift. ‘The Lace-maker,” by Miss E. Partridge, 
a skilfully-painted half-length figure of a girl somewhat smaller 
than life-size, is not altogether free from conventionality ; it 


looks rather the result of recipe than of careful —_ of 
nature. A striving after meretricious effects and a dashing, 


masterly style, is more conspicuous in the oil than in the water 
colour painters. In the former material, the artists seem to for- 
get that a long course of patient elaboration and minute finish is 
the necessary prelude to a vigorous and powerful style. Without it, 
the much-coveted “ freedom of the brush” results too often in vague- 
ness and insipidity. The gallery presents severai examples of excep- 
| tions to the rule, and the “ Loch of Lowes,” by Mrs. J. W. Brown, 
lis a notable instance. ‘This remembrance of a quiet autumnal after- 
noon is painted with patient care and great feeling for natural effect. 
The stil calm lake, the variegated coloured foliage which crests its 
surface, and the fleecy clouds which float across the pale blue sky, are 
delicately and truthfully rendered. There is a pretty sentiment 
about the figure in Miss Eliza Walker’s “ Forget me not,” which, 
notwithstanding the miniature handling, gives promise of far better 
things; but the first place, both in landscape and figure, must be 
awarded to Mrs. Naftél’s “ Resting at the Well.” ‘This work is in 
water colour, and represents a little girl sitting in a sunny glade by a 
wayside spring. ‘The figure is neatly drawn and painted, and wears 





perty that they have the heart to punish. If the men who assaulted 
Wincott had attempted to touch his beef, or encouraged each other 
to steal his bones, or even broken his windows, they would have 
Ruflians may cut off 


received sentences adequate to their deserts. 


an ear from a man’s body, but not a steak from his beef; smash his | 
Indeed, the latter article has re- | 


eyes, but not his glass window. 
cently been specially protected, and the ruffian who crushes a 
skull with fearless enjoyment, would shrink back horrified from the 
idea of crushing plate-glass. It is too bad, and the worst of it is 
that it is not the fault of the law. Opinion could alter that, but 
Opinion has no more weight in police-courts than the common law 
seems to retain. When magistrates allow a parcel of ruffians to muti- 
late their police without sending them up for trial, what protection | 
can the public expect ? It is fortunate for London, as well as for 
the general interests of society, that murder cannot be tried before a 


Stipendiary magistrate. If it were, we should soon have assassina- 





a genuine look of rustic simplicity; the landscape background 
is still better. The streaks of sunlight glancing over the turf 
and broken ground, and the cool reflected light on the ferns and 
briars in shadow, have been happily realized. Miss Louisa Rayner’s 
architectural studies are well known; she paints both in oil and 
water with considerable power. The largest canvas here—an inte- 
rior of “ Rosslyn Chapel”—is from her hand. It is solidly and 
| effectively painted, and had the girl sketching been left out, but little 
|} would have been wanting to render this a high-class work. Miss Ray- 
| ner’s water colours are distinguished by great force of manner, not 
| altogether free from a certain tendency to trickiness in manipulation. 
| The sketches of old buildings at Rouen, Tewkesbury, and Gloucester, 
by Miss Isabella Jones, deserve a word of praise for their general 
cleverness, which recals frequently the styleof Prout. Miss Jones is not 


| s ngular, however, in her tendency to imitate the manner of another, 


}and it is curious to notice the number of works bearing close resem- 
blance to the styles of more or less popular painters. The pupil imitates 


the master, the daughter the parent, with almost deceptive fidelity. 


ie = teede on % te Pemee +s analanahtar hal a . : Same : ; 
tion a trade, as it is in Rome, and manslaughter held to require | lus, the fruit pieces of Miss Lance are scarcely distinguishable from 


only a moral rebuke. 


the displays of hothouse grapes and prize pine-apples so industriously 
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a 
set forth at the British Institution and Royal Academy by Mr. Lance. | manager, taken in connexion with the locality, and an advertisement 
Miss Gastineau, again, works very much like her father, and Miss | of “ Caldwell’s” in one of the scenes, is suspicious. But every One 

Agnes Bouvier and Miss €. F,; Williams produee faces as pretty and | ought to have his due, and great credit is certainly due to Wha 

landscapes as interesting as their relatives. Mrs. Backhouse, on the | ever management has been the first to adapt for the English stage 

other hand, prefers thinking for herself to imitating any model, and | Le Mariage aux Lanternes, an opera-bouffe in one act, by M. Jacg ies 
in her studiesof French peasant girls, painted with much force and | Offenbach, so well known in connexion with the Théatre des Boutfes 
firmness, evinces also a feeling for rich and harmonious colour. It is | Parisiens. M. Offenbach, it will be recollected, first rose into publie 
impossible to do justice to the large number of fruit and flower] notice by his quaint and genial musical arrangements of many 
?_— dead birds, &c., but “apple-blossom” relieved against the sky, jof La Fontaine’s fables—one of which, Le Corbeau, for instance, jg 
by Miss A. W. Lakes, appears to be one of the truest to nature, as | perhaps as popular in England as in France —and during the 

it is one of the tenderest in colour. Nor must a view of “ Fourchi | last ten years has produced a long series of one-act comic operettas, 
Point, Alderney,” by the same artist, be passed unnoticed. The | the musical effects of which are certainly unique. An exquisite 
painting of rock, sea, sand, and sky is accurate and intelligent, though | appreciation of humour, combined with a truly marvellous power 
the colour appears in certain passages to be somewhat exaggerated. | of giving effect to it in music, may be said to be M. Offenbach’s 
Some very artistically executed copies on porcelain, from the origi-| speciality, and Le Mariage aux Lanternes is a very good spe. 
nals in the Dresden Gallery, are by Mrs. Morgan. |men of his powers in this respect. For instance, to illustrate 
The specimens by French painters present unmistakable signs of | what I mean, the scene in which the two rival widows, quarrelling 

a more thorough training and greater feeling for pictorial effect than | over the prize of a rich young farmer, lose their power of articula. 
are shown in the works above mentioned; but the tendency to Jook | tion through the intensity of their rage, and are driven to shake in each 
at Nature through a borrowed glass is not the less visible. Ma-| other’s faces, at the top of their voices, is inexpressibly ludicrous, If 
demoiselle Sophie Jobert’s “Absent Scholar” is a skilfully built wp | may be said by those whose taste has been cultivated to an exclusive 
victure in the manner of Trayer. The scholar, instead of pursuing | appreciation of classical music, that this is a very low style of thing, 

Ris task of writing to the dictation of a long-visaged sage, is kissing | but it must be borne in mind that there is a very large class for whom 
his hand to that gentleman’s daughter, who is entering with a glass of | music has no charms, unless associated with something that has the 
water, and is coquettishly unmindful of the youth’s delicate attention. | effect of making them laugh exceedingly, and to such, a more free 
Very clever is this painting in the manipulation, the light and shade, | introduction on the London stage of the genuine opera-bouffe would 
and the numerous artifices that £0 to make up a victure ; but the prove a great boon. Anything is better than the transcendent 
faces are unfortunately the weakest part of the cn being such as | gibberish which passes current now-a-days as comic singing,and con- 
no one can feel interested in. The girl is not pretty, the youth is a_ stitutes the buflo element at the music-halls. M, Offenbach’s com. 
sensual-looking dolt, and the old man’s head is absurdly lengthy in | positions would go far in attracting the class to whom L have referred 
its proportions. Mademoiselle Bourges is a pupil of ‘Frere, I be- | to the cultivation of music for music’s sake, and not merely as mark. 
lieve ; at all events, she has caught much of that painter’s feeling for ing the time for some fantastically dressed and idiotic-looking indi- 
childish expression, quiet colour, and blurred outlines. Her two pic- | vidual to jump, screech, and howl forth incoherent nonsense till he is 
tures, “The Small Boat” and “The Basket of Apples,” will prove | black in the face. It is too much to expect that the lower classes can 
the’ truth of this assertion. Mademoiselle de Guimard contributes | be raised in a day from the depths of “The Perfect Cure” to aa 
four paintings : “The First Lesson,” a young mother teaching her | appreciation of “ Largo al factotum;” but much may be done by 
child to pray, is a pretty notion well carried out. Madame de|the representation, at popular prices, of such pieces as Le Mariage 
Peyrol (xée Bonheur) renders the habits of domestic fowls with con- | aux Lanternes. With regard to the performance at the New 
siderable point and an agreeable tone of colour. Her sister, Rosa} Royalty, there is not much to be said. The mise en scéne is hardly 
Bonheur, has sent three clever little bronzes of a bull and sheep. | equal to even the requirements of the operetta, and Mr. John Mor- 
The only other specimens of the sculptor’s art are an interesting | gan, an apparently very young tenor, whose voice has a faint resem- 
full-length of the “Princess Beatrice,’ by Mrs. ‘Thorneycroft, and | blance to that of Mr. Harrison, and who seems aware of the fact, is 
“ Blanche of Devon,” by Miss Naomi Burrell. Day Port. perhaps the only one of the cast deserving of special —— 
AMATEUR. 














Pi usir. | THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT. 
A cuance has at length been decided upon at Covent Garden, the | Tyr following lines, in memory of the late Prince Consort, form 
fifty-seventh and last representation of Zhe Puritan’s Daughter being | the dedication to the new edition of Mr. Tennyson’s Jdylls of the 





announced for tomight, and the production of Zhe Lily of Kil/arney, by | King : 

Messrs. Benedict, Oxenford, and Dion Boucicault, being fixed for | “ ‘These to his memory—since he held them dear, 
Monday. From the title of the new opera, and the name of one of | Perchance as finding there unconsciously 

the librettists, one is led to suppose that the evergreen Colleen Bawn, yr Ag ee himeelf—I — 

after having been translated at Paris, adapted at Astley’s, burlesqued | eg a ‘sesamin iaiaaialis 
everywhere, and last, but not least, “musically related” by Mr. John | " "And indeed he seems to me 
Parry, is about to receive its musical apotheosis at the hands of Mr. | Scarce other than my own ideal knight, 
Benedict. The name of Jules Benedict would always command the | ‘ Who reverenced his conscience as his king; 
attention of the public, but at the present time, when the two months’ | Whose glory was, redressing human wrong ; 


Who spake no slander, no, nor listen’d to it; 
Who loved one only, and who clave to her’— 
Her, over all whose realms, to their last isle, 
ly welcome. | Commingled with the gloom of imminent war, 
| The shadow of his loss moved like eclipse, 
Darkening the world. We have lost him; he is gone; 
We know him now; all narrow jealousies 
Are silent ; and we see him as he moved, 


run of he Puritan’s Daughter has rendered toujours perdriz applicable | 
even to Balfe, an —— from the pen of such a cosmopolitan com- | 
poser becomes dou 


Balfe’s opera has been labouring during the week under peculiar 
disadvantages. Besides thesexcessive curtailment, rendered neces- | 
sary by its production every night together with a lengthy pantomime, | How modest, kindly, all-accomplished, wise, 
Miss Louisa Pyne’s indisposition has compelled her to entrust the With what sublime repression of himself, 
= of Mary Wolf to Miss Thirlwall. This promising young lady, | And in whut limits, and how tenderly ; 
1owever, is not permitted to sing the ballads, on which the opera so | Jet ewaying to this faction or to that; 

tes . ae » | Not making his high place the lawless perch 
greatly depends. ‘his is certainly an injudicious step on the part of | 


: p - Of wing’d ambitions, nor a vantage-ground 
the management. Miss Pyne has no reason to shrink from com- For pleasure; but thro’ all this tract of years 


parison with any singer on the English stage; but, on the other | Wearing the white flower of a blameless life, 
hand} no one who has heard Miss Thirlwall in the “ Nightingale” and | Betore a thousand peering littlenesses, 


In that fierce light which beats upon a throne 
And blackens every blot ; for where is he 

Who dares foreshadow for an only son 

A lovelier life, a more unstained than his ? 


the “ Needle” songs in the Marriage of Georgette, can believe that 
Balfe’s melodies would suffer half so much from her execution as 
the opera does from their absence, to say the least. In fact, it is more 


- ° . : ° > > polinage } . A - 
m acting than in singing that Miss Pyne is missed. Miss Thirlwall Or how should England, dreaming of his sons, 
is so accustomed to insignificant or secondary parts, that she cannot | Hope more for these than some inheritance 
at once attain the dramatic power requisite for sustaining the part of | Of such a life, a heart, a mind as thine, 
M Pol , | Thou noble Father of her Kings to be; 
Mary Wolf. Laborious for her people and her poor. 
= acs See arate j Voice in the rich dawn of an ampler day, 
Every one knows that the little theatre in Dean-street, frequently Far-sighted summoner of war aud waste 


2 : ‘ : : Sweet nature gilded by the gracious gle 
formations. Some few months ago it was elegantly redecorated, the Sweet nature gilded by the gracious gleam 


known as the Soho, has recently undergone some strange trans- | To fruitful strifes aud rivalries of peace, 
} 
. ° | Of letters, dear to science, dear to art, 
stalls and dress-cirele reconstructed in a manner from which every | . 





. ts . | , Dear to thy land and ours, a Prince indeed, 
manager in London might take a hint, and emerged it into fashionable | Beyond all titles, and a household name 
life as “The New Royalty,” under the management of the celebrated | Hereafter, thro’ all times, Albert the Good. 
danseuse, Mdlle. Albina di Rhona. Notwithstanding the change, how- Break not, 0 woman's heart, but still endure, 
ever, the Penates of the house, in the shape of “the gods,” still lin- | Break net, for thou art royal, but endure, 

: . “eggs : ogy! : Remembering all the beauty of that stat 
gered in their old haunts in sufficient numbers to induce the manage- | ‘kil shane an. dees bedkie thea, that ve eande 
ment to cousuli their tastes, and the accumulation of horrors upon | One light together, but has past and lett 
horrors from the pen of Eugene Sue, which was played every night | The Crown a lonely splendour. 
during Malle. di Rhona’s management, had the effect of coring | a May ail love, 
away every one but gods. In short, Mdlle. di Rhona’s know- is love, ere but fol, cfershadon thee, 
ledge of English tastes was not equal to her execution of pas ca- | Tie} oa fall thy Peet natin hg 


racteristiques, and a change soon took place, which looks very “po The love of ail thy people comfort thee, 
a return to the old régime. At all events, the name of Caldwell as Till God's love set thee at his side again!” 
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MR. UNDERHILL ON HAYTI AND JAMAICA.* 
Mn. Unveruitt is a very different West Indian traveller from Mr. 
frollope, and very much more trustworthy. he book before us gives 
the first-hand experience of a man who has seen with his own eyes 
all that he tells us, and who, sO far as he relies on testimony at all, 
balances fairly testimony against testimony—the testimony of the 
planter against the testimony of the missionary, the testimony 
of the discontented negro against the testimony of the cheer- 
ful and contented negro; so that the book gives us a singularly 
agreeable impression of the impartiality, candour, and intelligence 
with which he observed. He went out, indeed, as the representative 
of the Baptist Missionary Society ; and there is, of course, a stratum 
of information more interesting to Baptists than to ordinary readers 
ruming through the volume. It constitutes, however, by no means 
a very large portion of it, and is wholly free from that sectarian 
tone which, somewhat unjustly perhaps, the reader would be inclined 
to apprehend from the prominence given to it in the dedication. 
Mr. Underhill speaks even of the Roman Catholic faith with 
the most perfect freedom ‘from bigotry—the only word to which 
we could object in this respect through the book being a single 
use of the word “ pervert” of a convert from the English Church to 
the Roman (p. 28). We object to this phrase, not because it does 
not express what every honest Protestant must feel, namely, that 
the Protestant faith, if held in its highest form, is infinitely truer 
and deeper than the highest possible form of Catholicism, but because 
it is needlessly censorious, and also implies, what is by no means 
necessarily true, that in the individual’s case the change must be 
adegradation. We are sure that it has often been otherwise—that 
Father Newman, for example, in becoming a Romanist, passed into 
a sincerer and truer phase of his own peculiarly constituted mind 
than that in which he had previously lived. In any other man’s 
book we should have passed by the phrase without a word, but there 
jis such a sunny spirit of catholic-minded piety throughout Mr. 





Underhill’s volume, so fascinating a gentleness even in the special 
puraseology of the more technically religious portions, that a single | 
word imported from the stony and barren regions of controversial | 
sectarianism seems to jar upon the ear. For the rest, the specially 
Baptist element in the book rather helps than hinders the general | 
interest. The organization of the Baptist. churches seems well 
adapted to strengthen the love of sell-government amongst the 
negroes, and we get freer glimpses into the religious feelings and 
general moral condition of the coloured population than any ordinary 
traveller without this claim on the good-will of large portions of the 
peasantry could have given us. On the whole, Mr. Underhill’s book 
supports entirely the conclusions of Mr. Sewell concerning free la- 
bour in the West Indies, and in all its parts is full of instruction, as 
well as very pleasant reading. A little more systematic statistical | 
information might perhaps have added to its value, but this is easily 

procured, by those who want. it, from other sources. 

Over the valuable chapters on Trinidad and Hayti we must pass | 
with little notice, though those on Hayti are perliaps the most inte- | 
resting in the book. et they are necessarily much less satisfactory 
and informing. In Hayti, Mr. Underhill only stayed a month. The 
whole island is as big as Scotland, and Mr. Underhill’s travels did | 
not extend beyond the thin neck of land between Jacquemel and Port- | 
au-Prince. On the other hand, in Jamaica, which is barely as large as | 
Wales, he stayed five months, visiting almost every portion of the 
island personally, and mastering all the information which the various 
Baptist churches and ministers could give him, During sucha stay, 
so spent, he gained a really trustworthy insight into the social con- 
dition of the island, which well deserves to be made known in 
England. We may just say, however, that Mr. Underhill gives a 
very pleasant picture of the President of Hayti, General Geffrard, 
with whom he made personal acquaintance at Port-au-Prince, and 
whose fair and tolerant—perhaps only too mild and light-handed 
—tule presents a very remarkable contrast to that of the black 
Emperor Soulouque, whom he superseded. In Hayti, at least, 
tuere appears to be no doubt that the brown or mixed race are far 
more civilized, intelligent, and capable of self-government than the 
pure black race, who are so often preferred to them. Mr. Underhill’s 
account of the reign of Soulouque, the degrading and loathsome su- 
perstitions by which it was propped up, the horrible terrors which 
the emperor wielded, the administrative chaos into which he threw 
the island, and the revolution which overturned his government, is 
oi the deepest interest. And the counterplot with which President 
Geffrard was menaced in August, 1859, just two months before Mr. 
Underhill’s visit to the island, the magnanimity with which he 
weated the cruel and treacherous assassins who had plotted his own 
murder and effected that of his daughter, is narrated with all the 
miuute detail of local investigation. We know of no more striking 
contrast than that between the jealous and excited conduct of the 
French Imperial Government after the Orsini plot and the bold, and 
amost rash, magnanimity of General Geffrard after the explosion of 
‘ie dastardly conspiracy im which his daughter perished, and to which 
his own life was very nearly sacrificed. Those who wish to know 
Uior ughily the noble statesman whose fovernment is even now 
tiveatened by the hectoring Spaniards in St. Domingo, should read 


} 


| 
| 


tu:s deeply interesting chapter in Mr. Underhill’s book. 
We pass now to the chapter on Jamaica. Mr. Underhill has, we 
a, © mapletely established the very great success of « niancipation 
P ; 
Janet, Mist Indies: their Social and Religious Condition, By Edward Bean Underhill 
eckson, Walford, and Hodder. 


as a measure of social and political reform. No doubt Jamaica has, 
as the short-sighted assailants of that measure of justice so frequently 
reiterate, ceased entirely to compete with Cuba, Louisiana, and other 
slave countries, as a sugar-exporting colony. No doubt, if its pros- 
perity is to be measured by the value of exports and imports, it has 
deteriorated indefinitely since the days of slavery. But that, if tried 
by any enlightened test of social and political prosperity, it has ad- 
vanced indefinitely in the scale of nations since the chains fell from 
the slaves, and that it would have advanced far more rapidly but for 
the foolish and suicidal policy of the planters’ Legislature, the facts 
and observations of Mr. Sewell and Mr. Underhill place beyond a 
doubt. 

In the first place, it has been made quite evident that the aban- 
donment of sugar estates is not owing to the indolence of the black 
population, who are, indeed, earning for themselves at the present 
noment more than they could earn if all the adults worked regularly 
that they 
practise industry quite as incessant as would be required for the 
cultivation of the cane. It is not the mos¢ industrious, but, on the 
contrary, the least industrious portion of the population which still 
works onthe sugar estates. The most industrious among the blacks 
and the mixed race are rapidly rising into a class of prosperous 
peasant proprietors, who have bought their own land at rates varying 
from 1/. an acre, or even less for poor land in the mountains, to 25/. 
an acre for good land near the larger markets; who cultivate it with 
their own hands, plant pimento for exportation, and sugar and pro- 
visions for the home markets; and =m only give assistance on the 
sugar estates occasionally when good wages are offered in crop-time, 
and when they can be safely spared from their own land. The pro- 
prietors of sugar estates told Mr. Underhill that a heavy shower on a 
Sunday would often deprive them of almost all their hands on a 
Monday, since it rendered their attention to their own little provision 
grounds almost necessary. And this is one of the greatest difficulties 
to be encountered by the planter, and yet it is one of which they 
cannot complain. Except in the sugar season, they have little work 
for the negroes, and are anxious to dismiss them. Between August 
and January they need exceedingly few hands. At this time, there- 
fore, the Creoles are compelled to provide for themselves in their own 
way. But this being so, when the sugar season comes round it is 
impossible they can give their undivided time to the sugar-crop, if 
their own crops demand attention, One manager of a sugar estate 
told Mr. Underhill that he began grinding in the first week in 


on sugar estates from one year’s end to the other 


| February “with thirty-five Creoles aud seventeen coolies. The third 


weck only six Creoles and fifteen coolies came to work. The Creoles 
stayed away to harvest their own crop. For this withdrawal, he 
said, he could not blame them, for the provision crop was of 
more value to them than their wages.” ‘The evidence is quite 
overwhelming that the reason why the sugar cultivation is not 
more popular is simply that at the present rate of wages it is 
less remunerative to the labourer, as well as less certain, than the 
gains of their own little freeholds. The estate agents, too, are often 
fur from regular paymasters. Mr. Underhill gives frequent in- 
stances of irregular payment, some of atrocious underpayment, in 
violation of contract; and though the latter cases are now probably 
comparatively rare, yet the mere discomfort which uncertainty in 
this respect produces, necessarily operates very unfavourably in the 
minds of a population singularly alive to the sense of independence. 
The resident proprietors who pay regularly, and pay well, showing no 
disposition to use every advantage against the labourer, still command 
nearly as much labour as they want, and make their estates pay. 
If this kind of planter were more numerous, this might not be so, 
since the island is underpeopled—(with nearly the area of Wales, and 
much greater productiveness on the whole, it has but half the popula- 
tion),—and the pimento and provision culture which require little 
capital, and can be carried on by the Creoles on their own account, 
will always, and justly, be more popular than mere agricultural labour 
under others. But at present, the ill-served planters have chiefly 
themselves to thank for the deficiency of labour. As one among 
many proofs that the standard of industry is not deteriorated by free- 
dom, we may quote Mr. Underhill’s fact that, whereas 70 caneholes 
a day in an ordinary soil, and 80 in a light soil, were the planters’ 
own published expectations from the slave in 1838, 80 caneholes 
a day in a stiff soil, and 100 in a light soil, are the common standards 
for a day’s work from the free labourer now. 

One of the most powerful causes why so many estates have been 
abandoned is in no way connected with slavery or freedom at all, but is 
to be found in the sudden abandonment of our costly system of pro- 
tection of colonial sugar. ‘The simple truth is, that it still answers to 
cultivate sugar in Jamaica on the better kind of land near the sea, where 
the expense of shipment is not large; but that a great many of the in- 
land estates could not, under azy labour-system, have paid, unless 
propped up by heavy protective duties. The mere labour is much 
cheaper than the slave-labour of Cuba; but then the fertility of the 
soil is so very much less, that only under the most favourable condi- 
tions as to carriage can it possibly pay to cultivate estates. In Cuba, 
a single acre produces four hogsheads of sugar; in Jamaica, little 
more than one; and this, we believe, with about the same amount of 
Cuban labour being, however, far more costly than the 
with half the labour (which is, however, 


labour > 
Jamaican. In Trinidad, 
neariy twice as Costly as in Jamaica), the same amount (rathe r more 
than one hogshead) can be produced, owing to the fertility of the virgin 
soil. Hence the ruin which Mr. Trollope and his disciples aseribe 
to the indolence of the negroes Is ct rtainly in some measure due to 
the policy Of tree trade, and still more to a revolution in the direction 
in which industry is applied. A great many of the inland sugar 
estates ought never to have been planted at all, The capital em- 
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ployed could—under the natural laws of free trade—have been em-| the satire of friends and patriots, are still satire. Count Tolstoj is 


ployed to far greater purpose in other directions; and directly the 
artificial prop was removed in 1847, such properties were ruined. 

Mr. Underhill shows, in a very striking summary of the mischievous 
and wicked measures attem ited, and frequently carried, by the plan- 
ters of the Jamaica Assembly after emancipation, how much of the 
alienation of the coloured peasantry was due to their own mad 
tyranny. 

“In slavery times, when corn food had to be provided by the owner of the 
slave, the import duty was threepence per barrel; for the free man it was 
raised to three shillings. On rice, salt-fish, and pork, the duty was increased 
two or three hundred per cent. ‘The legislators, in their spiteful and blind folly, 
did not see that the enhancement in the price of the necessaries of life, rendered 
inevitable by heavy duties, only made the negro the more urgent to obtain land 
on which more cheaply to live. Driven from his cabin on the estate, by the 
harsh or unjust treatment of his former master, the free labourer had to build a 
cottage for himself. Immediately the customs on shingles for the roof to shelter 
his family from the seasons were more than doubled; while the duty on the 
staves and hoops for sugar hogsheads, the planters’ property, was greatly reduced. 
And when the houses were built, they were assessed at a rate which, in some 
parishes, bore so heavily on the occupants, as to lead to the abandonment of 
their dwellings for shanties of mud and boughs. 

“To check the cultivation of sugar and coffee by the new freeholders, lest their 
labour should be withdrawn from the estates and properties of their former 
masters, an excise duty of one penny a pound on sugar, and twopence on coffee, 
was imposed. The exported article was free. As a large capital is required for 
the cultivation of the staples for exportation, the enactment practically contined 
the foreign trade to the planters, and discouraged the small cultivatoys from 
growing the staples, even for home consumption. ‘To sell coffee and sugar by 
retail a costly license was required, which could be granted by a majority of the 
justices and vestry of the parish. But inasmuch as these local boards consisted 
of planters and their dependents, the law left the small cultivator or retail 
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reformer, in his way, and has signalized himself by his efforts to im 
prove the condition of his peasantry, but the mere fact that part af 
the present volume was published under Nicholas, sufficiently shows 
that it is a simple photograph of life at an age which even the Russia, 
police do not regard as dangerous. Yet the merest chronicle of 
events may have its hidden philosophy, and the pages of Childhoog 
and Youth throw a strange light on the whole structure of Russia, 
society. 

Take, for instance, the family of the hero. The father is a ma 
who has entered life as an officer in the Guards, and has risen out of 
the service by a good marriage ; self-reliant, yet hungry for success 
sentimental and neglectful of his wife, a connoisseur in all that lends 
life a charm, and with no fixed rule of good except public opiniog 
“ He spoke with great facility, and this power, I think, increased the 
pliability of his morals, for he was able to speak of the same actiog 
now as a pleasant joke and now as a contemptible baseness.” Such 
a man is of course unfitted for the country life to which his embgr. 
rassments from gambling property condemn him, and he easily pep. 
suades himself that his duties as a father constrain him to take his 
two sons to be educated at Moscow, while the wife and daughter re. 
main at the country-seat. The few scenes that describe the mothe 
—who dies during her lhusband’s absen¢e—are excellent. The gir] 
who has declared that she will not marry if she is to be separated 
from her old servant, has grown into the fond neglected wife, the 
doting mother, and the devotee. Pleasanter contrasts are those of 
the eldest son Voloda (Vladimir), a Russian Tom Brown, manly 
and generous, with Nicola, the author, who stumbles through life by 


dealer entirely at their mercy. Even were the license obtained, it was good | his brother’s side, painfully conscious that he is himself awkward 


only for the parish were it was granted. As if emphatically to mark the class 
on whom this check was intended to operate, quantities of two hundred pounds 
of sugar, and fifty pounds of coffee, might be sold without any license at all. 
The penalties for neglect and evasion were heavy fines and imprisonment.” 
These measures are, indeed, a terrible commentary on the hardening 
effect of slavery on the heart of the ruling class. Let one further 
instance of the folly of these measures, the most flagrant of which 
are now, we hope, nearly forgotten, suflice : 

“For several miles before reaching the station I passed numerous well-built 
dwellings and cultivated gardens; yet many of them were shut up and unin- 
habited. My guide explained that, a few years before, a tax om houses had been 
so heavily assessed, that the people, unwilling to pay it, had left them untenanted, 
had put up for themselves mere shanties on their more distant provision grounds. 
The tax is now repealed, but the people have not recovered confidence to re-occupy 
their old habitations. It is a striking instance how a tax unwisely laid, or oppres- 
sively levied, may stop all improvement, and foster degrading habits of life.” 

In no respect is Mr. Underhill’s book more instructive than in the 
account it gives of the memory retained by the former slaves of the 
condition of slavery, and the horror with which they regard it. The 
slaveowners, certainly not more cruel than the class in general, seem 
to have been guilty at times of every kind of arbitrary cruelty; to 
have persecuted the missionaries, destroyed the chapels, and pro- 
hibited the worship of the slaves; to have inflicted tortures of the 
same class of which we hear inthe Southern States of America, even 
to the repeated durning of rebellious slaves. There are scenes of 
martyrdom which the now thriving and manly peasantry look back 
upon with the same feelings with which the Puritans of Elizabeth’s 
reign looked back upon the fires of Smithfield. 

We had intended to cite illustrations of the prosperity and pro- 
gress of the coloured peasantry of Jamaica from Mr. Underlull’s 
pleasant pages, and also some of his agreeable pictures of Jamaica 
scenery, but we must desist, simply recommending his volume very 
heartily, as full of instructive and interesting pictures, to the atten- 
tion of our readers. 





CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH.* 


Count Nicota Torstotr is already a classical author in Russia, though 
his first tale, Chi/dhood, only appeared in one of the journals a short 
time before the death of the Emperor Nicholas. The fact that its 
authorship was at first assigned by public conjecture to a woman, 
is some evidence of the refinement, delicacy, and subtle analysis of 
character which the book everywhere displays. Mixed with all this 
there is a certain exuberance of irritable sentimentality which no 


| 








and ugly, perpetually in love, and sustained in all his mischances by 
a dreamy power of thinking himself well out of them. His first 
love is for the young girl who is brought up with him, but thie first kiss 


ig | is seen and laughed at by Voloda, and Nicola’s attempt to right him. 


self by a skilful feat of horsemanship ends in his being pitched forward 
from the saddle on to the neck of his pony. Fortunately the woundsof 
the heart at ten years old are not dangerously deep, and a few weeks 
later, the young poet is one of five who are in love with Sonitschks 
(Sophy), a charming girl of twelve years of age, with large half-veiled 
eyes, and “her head covered with fair curls, which, in front, fell so per. 
fectly over her lovely face, and, behind, over her bare neck and 
shoulders, that I would not have believed from anybody that they 
only lay so nicely because since morning they had been screwed w 
in bits of the Moscow newspaper, and afterwards crisped with a 
hot iron. To me it seemed as though she must have been bom 
with these curls.” At first the course of true love runs smooth. Ih 
spite of soiled gloves, and a break-down in the mazurka, Nicola 
makes a favourable impression, and although he does not dare breathe 
his wish “to pass his whole life with her in a dark corner,” he is 
more than compensated for his timidity when she tells him that she 
walks out every Tuesday and Friday on the Tver Promenade, and 
proposes that they shall call one another “thou.” But, alas for 
female fickleness! a few months pass, and at the game of forfeits, 
Seriosha (Sergius), one of Nicola’s playmates, wins a kiss from 
Sonitschka’s rosy lips, and “ she smiled as if it were nothing, only very 
pleasant.” A more serious misadventure for Nicola is his quarrel 
with the French tutor, St. Jerome, who shuts him up in a dark room 
under threat of the birch; and the wild fancies of the boy awaiting 
punishment are admirably described. He decides that all the miseries 
of his boyhood must have some mysterious cause, and that he is pro 
bably a foundling who has been taken into the family out of charity. 
He will go and declare that he has discovered the secret, and will not 
live under his father’s roof any longer; he will say in French, “O my 
father! O my benefactor! give me thy blessing for the last time, 
and let God’s will be done.” ‘Then he will go out into the world, 
join the army of the Caucasus, and, of course, retrieve a battle single- 
handed. ‘The emperor will meet him on the Tver Boulevard, and 
on learning that it is the famous hero Nicola, will offer to grant him 
any request. He will ask to be allowed to annihilate his enemy, the 
foreigner St. Jerome. But at this point he suddenly remembers 
that St. Jerome may enter any moment with the rod. He shrinks 
again into an unhappy pitiable creature, and imagines that he is 


doubt belongs to the hero as he is painted, a nervous, imaginative | going to die. 
boy, but which it was questionable taste to reproduce, or, if | 


it be not experience, to conceive. 


The peculiar relations of the Russian serfs with their owners come 


It is doubtful whether any | out curiously and clearly in the narrative. No one reading it will be 


form of Wertherism be a fit subject for art, and the secret of | tempted to confound them with the slaves of the Southern States. 


Goethe’s success as compared, for instance, with 
in his “ Life of Jacopo Ortis,” perhaps lies in the under tone of 
subtle satire which is whispered in every line of Wertler’s “ Leiden,” 
and which no translation can hope thoroughly to convey. The space 
of life between boyhood and manhood, which Keats has so feelingly 
described, when “the way of life is uncertain, the character unde- 
cided, the ambition thick-sighted,” is a time to which many blunders 
and much morbid self-consciousness may be pardoned, but a sulky 
and spooney childhood is best consigned to the limbo of oblivion. 
Still, when allowance has been made tor the taint of undue sensitive- 
ness, which appears in this first effort of the author, Count Tolstoi’s 
little book will be found to have the high merit of sustained and 
varied interest. It is written without a moral purpose or a plot; 
its only unity springing from the grouping of the same personages, 
his family and triends, about the boy who writes his autobiography, 
and the sketches of Russian inner life are fresh and faithful to a 
degree that has never been surpassed. M. Tourguenef’s “ Récits d’un 
Chasseur,” and Gogol’s‘“‘Home Life in Russia,” admirable in their kind, 
are yet coloured consciously with a political purpose; and although 

* Childhood and Youth: a Tale. By Count Nicola Tolstoi. Translated from the 
Russian by Malwida von Meysenbug. Bell and Daldy. 


U go Foscolo | 


They are evidently men and women, not mere machines ; Christians, 
not brutes ; and with an uncontrollable freedom of speech. The grey 
old woman praying God that she may die because her mistress 3 
dead, and the servant who insists on believing that her lady’s soul is 
still lingering about its old home, are facts that of course might 
happen on a plantation. But the refractory maid of the peevish 
grandmother, who either declines to take orders or executes them 
wrongly, and the valet who tells his young master to his face that he 
is a thief, are decidedly European. Still, the miseries of tlhe domesti 
institution, under all restraint, are sufliciently evident. Natalia 
Savishna, the confidential servant of the family, has in her youth 
been a pretty girl and brisk chambermaid, who has committed the 
unpardonable fault of asking permission to marry a fellow-servant. 
Shocked at this ingratitude, her owner sends her for six months to 
do farm-work in a village of the steppes. At the end of that time 
the privations of her new life have thoroughly broken her ; she begs 
her owner to forgive and forget the folly she has committed—™ 
thinking of love and marriage without leave. In another little affair 
of the same sort the tyrant is not the owner, but the girl’s father. 
Here the master, at the request of Nichola, interposes his authority, 
and the two lovers are united. Nothing can be more idyllic, though 
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it, RAE 
si swain is a lout who has expressed his feelings by pinching 

1d slapping his mistress whenever he met her, and though Masha’s 
a is Lasred with rose pomade. But how much self-respect can 
a existed under a system where the owner had all the authority of 
a father over his peasants’ children is a question which the apologists 
of slavery must explain as they best can. Fortunately, in Russia as 
in England, they are rather a noisy and troublesome clique than a 
arty with any strength in the opinious or feelings of the people. 
It would be easy to fill several columns with specimens of Count 
Tolstoi’s life-like personal sketches. The boys’ first German tutor, Karl 
Ivanitsh, ci-devant-shoemaker, couscript, deserter, and rope-maker, 
is an admirable type ol the better-natured among his countrymen, in 
his gentle and yet genial kindness of heart, his studious simplicity, 
his Toralty to the children under his care, and perhaps not least, in 
his awkward manners and a certain vulgarity of mind. Evidently 
Count Tolstoi’s sympathies are with the German rather than with 
the French element of civilization. Yet he does justice to that old 
school of gentlemen and ladies who were formed before the guilio- 
tine had inaugurated equality and brotherhood, in his exquisite de- 
the old grandmother in her little Voltairean arm-chair, 
‘ams and bullied by her maid, 
“simple in his | 





scriptions of he he 
keeping her relations at bay with epigr 
and of her friend the Prince Ivan Lvanitsh, who was 
d originality, saying that it was a trick of people of | 
But all this must be sought in the book itself. The 
present translation is abundantly readable, and except in one or two | 
places would never be taken for the work of a foreigner. Unfor- | 
tunately, all accuracy has been sacrificed to fluency of style, and 
either from carelessness or from inability to render with precision as 
well as elegantly, a thoroughly unreliable translation has been ie 

| 





speech and hate 
maucais ton. 


duced. In fact, we have been compelled to translate anew the few 

passages we have quoted. We are not disposed to »press small 

matters, though we think very little attention would have enabled 

Madame von Meysenbug to avoid such blunders as “senioral” for | 
“seionorial,” “ burnt,” inste ad of “crisped” hair, and a long string 
of misspelt German words, such as schor se, undawkbarkeit, Uberrock, 
and Grosvater. Even the passages in which it is said that “ the table 
was removed,” instead of * unfolded” (p.23) ; a whip “ torn to pieces,” 
instead of “ lost” (p. 104); and where a couple of jugs of beer are 
reduced to one (p. 191), might be passed over with brief notice. But 
nothing will excuse a frittering away of the author’s sense. Thus in 
one passage we have quoted, “a pleasant joke” is transformed into 
“something good” (i.e. moral); and in another, originality is called 
“a quality of rude natures,” instead of “a trick of people of maucais 
ton,” or perhaps more literally, “ of tone.” Further on (in 
Chaps. Vll., 1X., and x. of the second part), a bad imitation of 
broken Russian is sustained (ey.: Nopoty in se worlt can say sat 
Karl Ivanitsh has been one dishonest man), to which no counterpart | 
exists in the editions of 1856, Count 'olstoi expressly saying, “1 
hope to give it (the autobiograpiy of Karl Lvanitsh) almost word for 
word; of course, except verbal inaccuracies, of which the reader may | 
judge by the first sentence.” Here, however, we suspect that the | 
translator has only sinned in want of judgment, and that the foolish | 
travestie was actually attempted in one edition of the original. Asa | 
slight thing, we may mention that the English w is no proper equi- 

valent for the Russian v. We insist upon these minutia, because | 
there is great want of a good translator for Russian works of un- 
questionable merit. ‘There is no reason whatever why Madame von 
Meysenbug, having learned our language as well as she has, should | 
not produce literally faithful translations. In the present case, it 

is not of much matter that Count Tolstoi’s meaning should be occa- 

sionally weakened or changed; but the same defects in rendering 

history, philosophy, or poetry, would be fatal, and would easily be 

detected, even by those who had no knowledge of the language. The 

question, however, is one of literary morality, and right, of course, 

ought to be done without regard to results. 


coarse 


| 
} 





SHAKSPEARE AND HIS EDITORS.* 

Tue last twenty years have been more than usually prolific in Shak- 
spearean literature. The new editions of the great poet, which have 
issued in rapid succession from the press within that period, would 
have made any publisher’s fortune, could he have secured for himseif 
a monopoly of Shakspeare, as enterprising courtiers, in the poet’s 
own days, extracted from the grace of Elizabeth and James a mono- 
poly of sweet wines or tobacco. Mr. Knight has lately given to the 
world six editions at least of the great national dramatist. Mr 
Collier has been no less assiduous. Their example has been fol- 
lowed by Mr. Singer, Mr. Dyce, and Mr. Staunton. And though 
each of these editors has had his exclusive admirers, ready to do 
battle with the opposite phalanx, and take up any number of 
gauntlets in defence of a favourite emendation, it will generally be 
acknowledged by impartial readers that each and all of them have 
added something to the illustration of Shakspeare’s text, and have 
deserved the thanks of his readers. 

These efforts have not been met with ingratitude. The number of 
editions of Shakspeare which the reading public can hold in solution 
surpasses belief. Nothing in this shape comes amiss. Penny and 
pound Shakspeares, Mr. Knight’s cabinet, and Mr. Halliwell’s 
elephant edition, suitable only to the capacity of “ oneyers and great 

urgomasters,” equally find purchasers. If Mr. Dickens wonders 
what becomes of postilions and donkeys in their old age, we, too, 
have often wondered what becomes of bygone editions of Shakspeare. 





* I. Shakspeare: a Reprint of his Collected Works as put forth in 1623. Part 1. Con- 
——" the Comedies. London: Printed for Lionel Booth, Regent-street 





They disappear in a few years after publication. In this respect, 
though not in the same degree, the last edition is like the first. It 
is absorbed and becomes invisible. 

But whilst so much has been done for Shakspeare, and so much 
encouragement is given to all that is done, no edition of the great 
dramatist, to our thinking, has yet been what it ought to be. We 
have no fault to find with the ingenuity or research of modern editors ; 
in all such accomplishments, and in their knowledge of contemporary 
literature, they are far superior to their predecessors of the last 
century. But common sense requires, before proceeding to illustrate 
the poet’s text, we should be sure of the text we are going to illus- 
trate, at least as sure as reasonable pains can make it. But as 
matters have been hitherto managed, Shakspearean editors and 
crities are concerned with little else than speculation and conjectural 
criticism. To this day the reader of Shakspeare wants what a 
scholar finds ready to his use in every Greek and Roman writer, a 
careful collation of his author’s text, and not a hash indiscriminately 
composed of conjecture, manuscript, and printed authority. Corrupt 
as the printed copies may be, they are not half so corrupt as the 
manuscripts of many ancient authors, yet no critic now-a-days thinks 
of obtruding his own conjectures into Plautus or Aristophanes with- 
out due notice. That mode of editing has long since passed away 
into the regions of departed postilions and bygone editions. 

The means for forming such a text are limited. Beyond the read- 
ings of the early quartos and the first folio of 1623, all is mere con- 
jecture. Two years ago we heard, with undisguised satisfaction, 
that Mr. Luard, Fellow of Trinity, and Mr. Clark, the public orator 
at Cambridge, were employed in bringing out such an edition. But 
nothing has been cual of their labours since, and we are almost 
afraid the task has been abandoned. 

But while scholars and critics shun this arduous and necessary 
labour, modern discovery has found the means of placing fac-similes 
of rare quartos and early folios at a cheap rate in the hands of the 
public, as exact and authentic as the originals themselves. We 
allude to the process of photo-zincography, now applied to publica- 
tions of the government at Southampton, under the superintendence 
of Sir Henry James, By that process, yet only in its infaney, copies 
of books, engravings, and manuscripts can be multiplied to any 
amount with the accuracy of photography and the stability of print- 
ing. Duplicates can be taken off at the rate of a halfpenny a page, 
with the rapidity and precision of a sun-stroke. A specimen of the 
process, not by any means a good one, may be seen in the new copies 
of Doomsday Book. There is nothing to prevent its application to 
prints and drawings, to unique copies of early English poems and 
scarce pamphlets, to the palimpsests of the Vatican, should we ever 
get there, or Persepolitan inscriptions, should we ever find them. 
We fully anticipate the time is not distant when all imitations of 
ancient print or handwriting will be taken by this process, and this 
only. In rapidity, economy, fidelity, and despatch, it stands unrivalled. 

Till then we gladly accept this new issue of the first edition by Mr. 
Booth, of Regent-street. It is a welcome addition to our materials 
for Shakspearean criticism. Mr. Booth’s reprint is as remarkable for 
beauty and accuracy as it is for cheapness. Indeed, we know of no 
book of late times which can be compared with it in the combination 
of all these excellences. In our gratitude to Mr. Booth we will not 


|quarrel with his departure from the form of the old folio and its 


more legible type. But as he has thought it right to depart so far, 
we wish he had made one step further, and discarded the double 
columns. 

We have no intention to enter on a laborious examination of the 
literary value of this first folio. ‘The controversy is not tempting. 
Mr. Knight defends, Mr. Dyce treats the folio as little better than 
spurious, and brands the editors of it with wholesale falsehood and 
dishonesty. What are the facts? In their dedication to the poet’s 
friends and patrons, the Earl of Pembroke, then Lord Chamberlain, and 
Philip Earl of Montgomery, the editors say: “ Since your lordships 
have been pleased to think these trifles (Shakspeare’s dramas) some- 
thing heretofore, and have prosecuted them, and their author living, 
with so much favour, we hope that they outliving him, and he not 
having the fate common with some, to be executor to his own writ- 
ings, you will use the like indulgence towards them you have done unto 
their parent.” And a little after: “So much were your lordships’ 
likings of the several parts (the single plays) when they were acted, 
as before they were published, the volume asked to be yours.” 

Now, if the statements of Messrs. Heminge and Condell, Shak- 
speare’s editors and fellow-actors, were mere inventions to puff the 
sale of their edition, they must have been guilty of incredible im- 
prudence as well as dishonesty in thus dedicating their labours to 
two noblemen so intimately acquainted with the poet and his 
productions. They say further: “We have but collected them, 
and done an office to the dead to procure his orphans guardians ; 
without ambition, either of self-profit or fame ; only to keep the 
memory of so worthy a friend and fellow alive.” And in conformity 
with this announcement, they state in the address to their readers : 
“ It had been a thing, we confess, worthy to have been wished, that 
the author himself had lived to set forth and oversee his own 
writings. But since it hath been ordained otherwise, and he by death 
departed from that right, we pray you do not envy his friends the 
office of their care and pain to have collected and published them,” 

This simple narrative of the extent and motives of their labour de- 
serves attention. If it is to be accepted at all—and as yet we have 
seen no reason for rejecting it—the hypothesis of their laborious 
blundering and clumsy contrivances becomes, in a great measure, 
untenable. But the anger of Mr. Dyce and of those who condemn 





I. The Merchant of Venice; adapted for Social Reading, By John Earle, M.A. 
London: Longman. 


the folio as worthless, has been kindled against these editors for 
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the following passage: “We have so published them as where 
before you were showed with divers stolen and surreptitious copies 
maimed and deformed by the frauds and stealths of injurious im- 
postors that exposed them (printed them), even those are now offered 
to your view cured and perfect of their limbs ; aud all the rest absolute 
in their numbers as he conceived them. Who, as he was a happy 
imitator of nature, was a most gentle exposer of it. His mind and 
hand went together; and what he thought he uttered with that 
easiness, that we have scarce received from him a blot in his papers.” 

Mr. Dyce is extremely indignant that they should have thus dared 
to defame the quartos to which, he asserts, they were greatly in- 
debted : “ Heminge and Condell made up the folio of 1623 partly 
from those very quartos which they denounced as worthless, and 


partly from manuscript stage copies.” But where is the proof | 


that they refer to these quartos of Mr. Dyce? He surely does 


not suppose that all printed copies of Shakspeare’s plays, spurious 


or genuine, antecedent to the folio of 1623, have come down to us. | 


He is too well acquainted with the stage literature of the period 
to be ignorant that dramatists of very inferior merit and popularity 
to Shakspeare were loud in their complaints against the literary 

iracy of their own age; that nothing was more common than 
fevication and imitations of stage plays “ by the frauds and stealths 
of injurious impostors.” Is it, then, likely that Skakspeare, the 
most popular of all, should have escaped such plagiarism? In fact, 
literary piracy prevailed to an extent of which modern writers have 
little conception. Of Shakspeare’s plays, of Hooker’s “ Ecclesiastical 
Polity,” of Bacon’s “ Essays,” piratical publishers were to be found 
in England and in Ireland, who recognized no principle of the copy- 
right act. 

What we understand Messrs. Heminge and Condell to mean—for 
they are not very clear in expressing their meaning—is this: They 
collected the various printed editions of the plays of the great dra- 
matist, and of course Mr. Dyce’s favourite quartos among the rest. 
But, in addition to these means for a complete edition, they had 
received from the poet himself, either during his lifetime, or from his 


executors after his death, certain papers, that is, manuscript copies | 


of plays which had never been printed, and copies of the quartos 
which had been subjected to the poet’s revision. 
This is perfectly consistent with the appearance and contents of 


the first folio. It contains, as Mr. Staunton has shown, twenty plays, | 
none of which, so far as is known, had appeared in print before. In | 


the remaining plays it follows the later quartos, with omissions and 
additions which Mr. Dyce condemns; and here he is at variance 
with Mr. Knight, who prefers the folio, and gives very ingenious 
reasons for his preference. Nox nostrum est tantas componere lites. 
But allowing that these omissions proceeded from the printers, or 
the oscitancy or, if Mr. Dyce will, the fraud of Messrs. Heminge 
and Condell, what shall we say of the additions, many of which are 
eminently beautiful, and could have proceeded from no hand but the 


poet’s? And surely if Shakspeare trusted his literary executors with | 


so many of his manuscript plays which had never been printed, there 
could be no reason for withholding the corrected quartos. Messrs. 
Heminge and Condell’s dedication and preface, as well as their mis- 
prints, forbid us to believe that they could or would have ventured on 
such a Deedalian flight as that of correcting or supplementing Shak- 
speare. What, then, is more probable than the account which they 
partly tell outright and partly lead us to infer, that their edition of 
the folio was composed of manuscript plays derived immediately from 
the author, and of quarto copies in different stages of correction by 
the poet himself? 

Now, in according to the editors a fair portion of credit for honesty 
of purpose and faithful adherence to their materials, we do not over- 
look their numerous typographical errors. No posthumous work of 
such magnitude exists in the whole range of English literature. It 
falls little short of a thousand pages in double columns, or four thou- 
sand pages of a modern octavo. In a work of such magnitude a con- 
siderable number of blunders might be fairly expected. But the 
editors, whose chief merit is their gratitude to the memory of the 
departed dramatist, had many difficulties to contend with :—their own 
inexperience of the press, the errors of the printed quartos, and if 
their tale be true, corrections introduced by Shakspeare himself, intelli- 
gible to himself as all authors’ corrections are, but not perhaps equally 
intelligible to others. Moreover, the handwriting of Shakspeare, 
to judge from the signatures which remain, was stiff and antiquated 
even for the reign of Elizabeth, much more for 1623, when printers 
had been accustomed to the more flowing and open Italian hand of 
the Stuarts. In the old grammar-schools of the country, the earlier 
cramped hand of the Tudors remainedin Shakspeare’s boyhood, and 
that is precisely the sort of hand he used, if his signatures may be 
trusted. 

That no scrap of his manuscript remains rather confirms the cre- 
dibility of the statements made by his editors. If @// his writings 
had not been printed, so far as we can judge from experience in 
other cases of the kind, some portion of his writing might have been 
recovered. Where are the manuscripts of the “ Faéry Queen” or 
the “ Novum Organon?” The custom of destroying copy imme- 
diately it had passed the press seems to have been universal. In- 
deed, we doubt whether manuscripts were ever returned to the 
authors; whether they were not eventually retained as the property 
of the printers and turned into waste-paper. 

Mr. Earle’s abbreviated edition of the “ Merchant of Venice” de- 
mands no special remark beyond approbation of his good inten- 
tions. Mr. Earle is the Rector of Swanswick, and apparently the 
chairman of a society formed in his parish for the purpose of reading 
Shakspeare in parts. As such he was requested to undertake the | 


| necessary revision to bring the play within the compass of two hopry 
|reading. In the study required for his task, as he candidly tells rs 


|*many lines of inquiry and reflection” flashed upon him. We 
have no doubt that Mr. Earle would experience more of such flashes 
on a careful revision of his labours. From this part-study of Shak 
speare useful results might be anticipated, and we wonder it has yo, 
been more frequently introduced in the wearisome society and vapid 
conversation of country towns. Guided by preference to one OF tee 
plays, Shakspearean critics attempt too much. Were each of Sha 
speare’s dramas studied with any portion of the critical minuteness 
and assiduity devoted to an ancient Greek play, his readers would 
wake up to the discovery that the profound study of two or ths 
of his great dramas were sufficient occupation for a life. Theyw ‘ 
find that the same magnificent and unfathomable genius was at 4 
in the comedies and histories as in the tragedies, and that to touch 
the stops of genuine laughter demanded as much knowledge gy 
mastery of the human heart as to stir the depths of human pass oy 


si0n, 


| THE HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE.* 
Who are the readers for whom Mr. Dyer writes his history? Wy 
confess to some difficulty in giving a satisfactory answer to this jp. 
quiry. At first we felt little doubt about the matter. As Mr, Drer 
| aims at superseding the work of Dr. Russell, it would seem apparey: 
| that the students of Dr. Russell are to become the students of My 
| Dver. Since the readers of Dr. Russell’s history are, we conceive, t; 
be found chiefly amongst the amiable young ladies who enjoy the 
vantages of a finished education in seminaries where they are taucht tip 
use of the globes, modern history, and other polite accomplishime ts 
it was natural to suppose that Mr. Dyer’s ambition was to provid 
| historical information for those daring female sceptics who askej 
questions that could not be answered by Magnall, and who regarded thy 
assertions of the worthy doctor, to use an expression of Mr. Dyer’ 
“with a capricious credulity, which is a more dangerous fault’ thay 
too ready a belief.” But this theory of our author’s intentions is 
made untenable by the fact that he omits the hjstory of literature 
because it has been treated of by Mr. Hallam, and the history 
| England because it must be well known to his readers, whilst he 
| viously looks, in his pupils, for an acquaintance with Gibbon. Ce. 
tainly, then, he does not write for even the most intellectual you 
ladies. That they should know Hallam is scarcely probable; tha 
they should read Gibbon is, let us allow, impossible. We were 
forced, therefore, to give up all hopes of directly ascertaining who are the 
| public whom Mr. Dyer addresses, and were driven to form some conjee. 
| ture as to the aim of his work from investigating the manner in whic) 
treats particular periods. No fairer test, either of the objects which 
hopes to attain or of his ability in reaching them, can be found than hi 
account of the reign of Louis XI. No monarch occupies a more in- 
| portant position, and that position has peculiar significance in 
European history. THe is, as it were, the representative king of a 
era. Ferdinand in Spain, Henry VIL. in England, Louis XL ia 
| France, have, with all their differences, something in common. They 
each devote their efferts to raise the power of the crown above the 
power of the nobles; they each rest for support, partly on wealtl, 
partly on the sympathy of the commons, who welcome any deliverer 
from the oppressions of the barons. ‘They each oppose astutenessto 
| force, and enlist on the side of the crown the intelligence of the age. 
| But what is true of all of them, in some degree, is true of Louis XL 
in the highest degree. He is more determined in his aims, mor 
resolute in their pursuit, and more politic in his devices, than either 
Ferdinand or Henry. He is emphatically the first monarch wh 
ceases to be a medisval baron and becomes a modern king. Ils 
reign, moreover, is one in the history of which there is some pe- 
plexity, and in reading its events, students specially need the 
| guidance of a clear-headed teacher. Mr. Dyer devotes considerable, 
| but not excessive, space to this period. Unhappily, whilst he gives 
some information, he gives no guidance, for, following a purely 
chronological method, he writes, not a history, but an abbreviated 
annual register of Louis’s reign. ‘Thus the reader may indeed gaina 
list of Louis’s various battles, and obtain a general impression that the 
whole of the king’s life was spent in somewhat wearisome coutests with 
the Duke of Burgundy ; that he frequently excited revolts in what Mr. 
Dyer describes as Belgium, and was cynical, superstitious, ill-dressed, 
and crafty. But ordinary students will learn little of Louis’s constitt- 
tional changes from Mr. Dyer, who tells of nothing except the creation 
of a Parliament at Bordeaux, and even this he mistells, for a step 0 
viously intended to curb the jurisdiction of the nobles is so narrated 
as to appear the mere result of jealousy towards Paris. ‘To make 
for what they do not learn about institutions, readers gain various 
little anecdotes, which are scarcely amusing, and certainly not im 
portant. To know that Louis would not hear a speech from #@ 
archbishop, and cut short tie address of a learned Byzantine with 4 
somewhat inapt Latin quotation, that he stopped all jays from t 
peating the word “ Péronne,” can surely be of little benefit, even 
children of average intelligence. A list of the provinces attached tot 
French crown at the time of Louis’s accession, a simple statement ot 
what were the turning-points of his career, would have been more ™ 
place than anecdotes, even if more pointed than those of Mr. Dyers 
choice. Again we ask, for what readers is this book written? !0 
it does not pretend to be an original history, and it has not the mets 
of a succinct compendium. We believe the real answer to be, that 
the writer has not himself made up his mind at what object he shot 1 
aim. He has knowledge enough to write a really useful summary 
European history, but to accomplish such a task requires some qua 
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feations which he does not seem to possess. The chief of these is 
that power of methodical arrangement which can only result from the 
capacity for grasping firmly the main features of each period, That 
Mr. Dyer cannot do this, is shown by the whole arrangement of his 
hook. ‘The plan of preserving a chronological order is itself of doubt- 
ful expediency, but the omissions of the history of England and of 


1 


| 


popular feeling, a current of national or universal sentiment on which 
the individual mind might rest in forming its own private estimate. 
Perhaps to some, there may seem something strained in applying 


| these remarks to the publication, for such this is, of the original MS. 


| of a popular poem. 


literature are decisive symptoms of a want of capacity to analyze. | 
A good com »iler compresses his subject, a bad one shortens it, by | 


leaving out all matter that he happens not to have space to insert, 
and Mr. Dyer, who never compresses, frequently curtatls. 

In themselves his somewhat lengthy discussions seem to us out of 
Jace, but since he chooses to give expression to opinions where he 
fad better have inserted facts, it is of some consequence to examine 
what the nature of these opinions is. He states, and with perfect 
truth, that he has not servilely adopted tke sentiments of other 
griters, and it is this which makes his views a subject of somewhat 
curious speculation. They are not new, they are not absurd or para- 
doxical. But they are just common-place, and so far have a certain 
worth, as representing a view likely to be taken of history by ninety- 
nine Englishmen out of a hundred, Their marked characteristic is 
something which we fear must be called intellectual meanness. Mr. 
Dyer has read of great men, au lof great events, but it is clear that 
for neither does he feel any reverence. Savonarola is to him little 
better than an impostor. Columbus, whom he condescends somewhat 
to admire, wrote, it appears, an extravagant work on the prophecies, 
and his “anxiety to amass gold was covered by a veil of religion.” 
Erasmus, with half of the greatest benefactors of the human race, 
is condemned as “the man of thought,” since Mr. Dyer is aware 
that “ thought, as long as it remains merely thought, is of no prac 
tical benefit to mankind.” And scholasticism is disposed of at once 
as “a system” resulting in “ an intellectual condition approaching%to 
fatuity.” ‘This contempt for past ages is closely connected with an 
incapacity for conceiving any state of society unlike that of England 
in the nineteenth century, and it must be granted that Mr. Dyer 
shows to more advantage 4s the course of history brings him nearer 
to his own times, and that far the most creditable parts of 
his book are those connected with the Reformation, for the simple 
reason that ordinary Englishmen have some admiration for the Re- 
formers. His attack on Hallam’s estimate of chivalry is not an un- 
fair specimen of his historical judgment. The spirit of chivalry and 
knight-errantry he suspects to be mere “chimeras and creations of 
the brain,” because some German barons plundered a caravan, and 
Franz von Sickingen used to corrupt lawyers. Now, that there has 
been exaggeration in the eulogies bestowed on the feudal nobles 
is of course true, but it is in knights nothing 
but robbers, and to believe that a baron making war at the head of 
his retainers was nothing more than a Dick Turpin in armour. The 
essential feature of the middle ages is the combination, almost in- 
compreheusible to us, of reckless violence with some high moral 
feelings, and no one will ever understand those ages who over- 
looks either the oppression committed because of the chivalrous 
character exhibited by wrong-doers, or the real nobleness of 
a whole body of knights who did many acts which are far from really 
noble. But, argues Mr. Dyer, loyaliy and courtesy are no especial 


a worse error to sce 


It might seem that the poem itself is all that 
needs this wide knowledge, this popular tradition in its favour; and 
that the mere accidents of its individual origin, the handwriting and 
erasures of the poet’s own pen, cannot add anything material to the 
means of estimating its value, And so, no doubt, it is with all poems 
whose everlasting interest lies in the strength with which they ex- 
press universal thoughts and feelings. But there are many poems 
the chief imaginative interest of which is centred directly in their 
personal origin,—in the distinctness and foree with which they 
reflect the personal character of the writer. When this is the case 
and in Gray’s finest poems the personal atmosphere is half the 
it is difficult to say how much of that charm is lost by the 
At least, any one who has long and 


charm 
impersonal medium of print. 


| distinctly connected the delicate and melancholy cadence of the 


Elegy, the stiff grace and almost feminine detail of its regularity, 
the sharply-marked but elegantly formed similes, the pertect but 
microscopic links of its long-drawn sweetness, with the clear, 
thin beauty of the author’s character, will find his pleasure in 
it enhanced to a very high degree by the possession of this per- 
fect photograph of the first manuscript, which marvellously in- 
creases the expressiveness of the picture. The delicate and perfect 
beauty of the almost feminine hand, barely redeemed from femi- 


| nineness by a certainty and sharp detiniteness of stroke which is not 


common in feminine writing, the slight cramp and apparent want of 
fluency in the writing which seems to express the reserve of his sen- 
timeut and the slow crystallization of his thoughts, the careful 
erasures, the minute alternatives of expression neatly interlined, the 
tinge of colour added after much thought by a changed word, all 
seem to paint Gray with new distinctness upon our imaginations. 
In the fine upstrokes, and careful capitals (distributed impartially, as 
in modern German, to every substantive) the regular intervals, and 
decisive stops, one might suppose that nothing but caligraphic art 
could be expressed, yet it is not so; there is a character of clearness 
and fineness, and sharpness, and limitation, a sort of delicate intel- 
lectual chain-work reproduced in the mere writing, which no writing- 


} master’s skill could possibly give,—the writing of a man who habi- 


virtues of knights, but are shared by the educ:.ted men of all ages. | 


Noassertion can be wider of the truth. A writer who thinks it a 
happy conceit to term Pericles the “ Prince” of Athens, has probably 
but a slight acquaintance with classical literature ; still he 
hardly be unacquainted with Cicero, and if Mr. Dyer will turn to 


tually thought about his writing, but who also habitually wrote about, 
his thouglits. 

The manuscript here photographed is not that from which the 
Elegy is now usually printed, but an earlier form of it, well worn by 
constant folding in Gray’s pocket. This draught was bequeathed 
with other papers by Gray to Mason, who left it to his curate, Mr. 
Bright, by whose son it was sold in 1545 to Mr. Penn, of Stoke 
Pogeis, near Eton (the place where Gray composed the poem), for 
100, In 1854, the manuscript was sold to Mr. Wrightson, its pre- 
sent possessor for 131/., and by his directions it has now been photo- 
graphed, and a perfect facsimile placed within the reach of the 
public for half a guinea. Many of the variations are given in the 
ordinary notes to the poem; but some of considerable importance 
have never been thus recorded. For example, one of the various 
instances in which Gray has rendered the thought, or image, more 
living by subsequent reflection, occurs in the celebrated verse con- 


| cerning the suppressed possibilities of political genius, which originally 


can | 


the orator’s account of the conversation in which he and Claudius | 


banded repartees, he will acknowledge that even the Roman, 


in education and feeling is more like a modern Englishman than any | j : . 
“ |—an obviously misplaced piece of classical allusion, which has gained 


other man of the classical times, wanted that sense of personal cour- 
tesy and sensitive honour which was not unknown even to the 
barons who plundered merchants. Mr. Dyer’s defects, as we said, do 
in some degree diminish as he advances in his history, and there is, 
therefore, reason to hope that the next two volumes will be an im- 
provement on his two first. If he omits trivial anecdotes and inserts 
important facts and dates—if, in short, he applies his mind and his 
knowledge to the production of a history for those who have not read 
Hallam or Gibbon, he will produce a book of some considerable 
utility ; thouch we fear that to the last the monotonous flow of his 
narrative will make it resemble those gigantic panoramas which used, 
some years back, to unrol before a weary public, whilst a showman, 
who had got up the subject, narrated, now a story which no one 
cared to hear, and now statistics of population which no one was 
able to remember. 


THE ORIGINAL MS. OF GRAY’S ELEGY.* 

Tuls is a literary curiosity; and yet now that Light, which multi- 
plies and perpetuate Ss sO many forms which seemed mtended only for 
amomentary and solitary existence, has once laid hold of it, it will 
soon be a curiosity no longt r; yet not the less valuable. We have 
little value for mere rarity; indeed, until the 
man” has helped us to appreciate the true worth of any possession, 
moral or artistic, we are not sure that value, in its highest sense, 18 
ever estimated at all. Even the rarest pictures of the greatest 
masters are searcely truly valued till many eyes, through many gene- 
rations, have gazed upon them, and a tradition has sprung up which 
spreads abroad a sort of faith concerning their merits. And so we 
believe that those rarities whose money-value consists chiefly in the 
absolute monopoly of them, are never really valued as they might be 
could they become more wiki ly known—could there grow up a 

* A Facsimile of the Uriginal Autograph Manuscript of Gray's Elegy. Photographed 
by Messrs. Cundall, Dennes, and Co, London: Sampson Low. 


*“ general heart of 


Ww ho | 


ran thus: 
“ Some Village Cato that with dauntless Breast 
The little Tyrant of his Fields withstood, 
Some mute inglorious Tully here may rest, 
Some Cesar guiltless of his Country's Blood” 


greatly by the change to its English form. 

The very beautiful parenthetic verse, subsequently suppressed by 
Gray, immediately preceding the epitaph, is, we believe, given in 
some editions as a zole to the poem us it now stands. It is so cha- 
racteristic, that it should, we think, form part of the poem itself. It 
follows the lines : 

“ Approach and read (for thou cans’t read) the Lay 

Grav'd on the Stone beneath yon aged Thorn,” 

And runs thus: 
“ (There scattered oft, the earliest of the Year, 

By Hands unseen, were Showers of Vi'lets found. 

The Redbreast loves to build and warble there, 

And little Footsteps lightly print the Ground. )” 
There is no other poem of Gray’s which it is so pleasant to havewith 
all this framework of personal character round it, not only because it is 
the most characteristic, but also because it is the most finished of his 
productions. Indeed, he himself tells us what he thought of it with 
his characteristic dryness of humour in a letter to Walpole. “I have 
been at Stoke,” he says, “a few days (where I shall continue good 
part of the summer), and having put an end to a thing; [the Elegy] 
whose beginning you have seen long ago, | immediately send it you. 
You will, 1 hope, look upon it in the light of a thing with an end to 
it; a merit that most of my writings have wanted, and are likely to 
want, but which this epistle | am determined shall not want, when it 
tells you that | am ever yours,- T. Gray.—P.S. Not that I have done 
yet; but who could avoid the temptation of finishing so roundly and 
so cleverly in the manner of good Queen Anne’s days?” &c. It is 
indeed aimost a finished picture of the lyrical side of Gray’s nature, 
and a yet more finished picture as a manuscript than merely as 
a poem. He was the man of all others whose tasteful tenderness of 
sentiment and neat, old-fashioned, half-abstract thought, calm melan- 
choly, and chill reserve, gain by the details of personal manner and 


| execution W hich the actual manuscript gives. 
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OLIVE BLAKE’S GOOD WORK.* 
Olive Blake’s Good Work will, we imagine, please Mr. Muadie’s 
subscribers much better than Mr. Jeaffreson’s critics. ‘The principal 
incident suggests a plagiarism, the characters, with the exception of 
two borrowed from Sir Walter Scott, are incoherent, and the de- 
nouement is a complex mass of absurdities, yet it is impossible to read 
the book without interest, or without recognizing in its writer a de- 
finite, though not very lofty kind of power. It is written, to begin with, 
in English, in a pleasant natural style, which yields of itself a feeling 
of relief after the stilted stuff which too often does duty for artistic 
writing. Mr. Jeaffreson, too, has much of the special skill of Mr. 
Wilkie Collins, a power of compelling the reader to await the next 
incident with interest, even while well aware that the last was strained 
and improbable. The position he takes among novelists is, in fact, 
very much that of Mr. Boucicault among dramatists. ‘Ihe “ Colleen 
Bawn” is no addition to English comedy, contains no single thought 
that will live, no single scene in which the carpenter may not claim 
two-thirds of the result achieved, yet it “draws,” and draws, too, by 
a combination of merits of a second-rate order, which men who regret 
the absence of higher qualities are still the last to deny. Olive Blake 
will be read with avidity by hundreds who will shut the book puzzled 
to know why a work which has held their attention so fixed should 
leave no impression of literary merit. 

The explanation is, we believe, that the book is what may be 
styled a “carpenter’s novel,” a story in which the situations and 
scenes are exceedingly effective, but are deficient in connexion, im- 
‘probable in their relation of cause and effect, and unsupported by 
prilliant thoughts, subtle exposure of character, or anything which 
develops the truest dramatic force. ‘The first section of the tale, for 
exam 4 leads up to highly-effective “situations.” Tabitha and 
Etty Tree are the granddaughters of an old clergyman in the “ corn 
country,” whose life, and ways, and slipshod goodness are described 
with striking fidelity, and with an amount of feeling which promises 
much for Mr. Jeaffreson’s future efforts in a different style of novel- 
writing. Tabitha is what a Tabitha must be, a country girl of plain 
exterior, but marked by Christian simplicity, self-forgetfulness, and 
strength of will; while Ktty is the spoiled wayward beauty of a country- 
side, confident in her charms, eager for social distinction, and, though 
not evil, still unscrupulous. The sisters have one intimate acquaint- 
ance, Julian Gower, a strong, self-relying engineer, under-viewer in a 
Northumbrian mine, who is secretly loved by Tabitha, but proposes 
suddenly to her sister, and is accepted. ‘Tabitha crushes down her 
own heart, pledges herself to cling to and protect Etty, and conceals 
all appearance of the wound.—Situation No. 1. ‘The grandfather 
dies, and the sisters, reduced to poverty, set upa school in Laughton, 
a little country town, and are patronized by the “ great family” and 
its representative, Mr. Petersham, and after a year of restlessness 
Etty disappears. Her sister hears that she has fled with Major 
Watchit, a friend of the great house, who can do everything incom- 
parably except talk, and in an agony of grief and shame flies to 
London to hide herself as matron of an hospital for sick children.— 
Situation No. 2. Both these situations are very effective, and very 
well told; but the characters which move through them are reminis- 
cences, not of real life, but of previous novels. We are greatly mis- 
taken if Galt would not recognize the Rev. Solomon Easy; and 
Tabitha and Etty ‘Tree are just Jeanie and Effie Deans clad in an 
English dress and speaking the English tongue. They interest us, 
for Jeanie and Effie must be interesting on any stage ; but we per- 
petually remember that we have met them before in more natural 
parts and with better-fitting costumes. 

The second section of the tale brings in a new group of actors. | 
Olive Blake, daughter of a member of the great banking firm of 
Petersham and Blake, has been destined from girlhood for Mr. 
Petersham. Her wealth is necessary to the firm, and though she is 
left free to choose, by her father’s will, still it must, unless Mr. 
Petersham turns outa profligate, in any case go to him. He is, how- 
ever, a well-conducted man, and Olive likes and accepts him, to dis- 
cover that he has a powerful intellect, an enthralling will, and a 
cynical belief in the omnipotence of money 


y. She is beginning to fall 
under his control, and consequently to deteriorate, when she is 
awakened from a dream of fulfilled duty and domestic bliss by the 
appearance of Etty Tree, who asserts that she is the true Mrs. 
Petersham, having been married, carried to Monaco, and left in a 
madhouse. The shock rouses Olive to energy, she searches the church 
register, finds nothing to tally with Etty’s story, and finally asks her 
husband. The cool profligate tells her that Kitty had been seduced by 
his friend Major Watchit, that he had interfered to rescue her, that 
she had lost her reason, and that in her gratitude for his interference 
she fancied him her lover. Olive believes him, Etty disappears, and 
vice is again triumphant. Accident, which brings Mr. Petersham 
—now a peer, with the title of Lord Bytield—into the Divorce Court, | 
reveals his profligacy, and Olive, once aware of his character, doubts his 

story, and, her child being dead, spends eight years in the hunt for 

Etty and the proofs of her former marriage. ‘The hunt is ably described, 

and the story of the way in which Etty had been cheated out of all 

proof of the correctness of her story is a really fine specimen of 

“detective” literature. Mr. M‘Levy, of Edinburgh, who recently | 
published his Reminiscences, could not have told it better! But the 
thing in itself is utterly unnatural. Olive Blake may have been a 
most admirable character, but she was a woman, and no woman ever 
yet sought out for eight years the evidence which was to prove her- 
self the mistress of her own husband, living the while in the society 
of her rival. That, however, is a trifle. With the assistance of 
a doctor and a lawyer, both miracles of acuteness and geniality, 


© Olive Blake's Good Work. By J.C, Jeaffreson. Chapmanand Hall. ~ 


| 





i 
Olive rescues Etty from the private madhouse to which she had bee, 
consigned by an order from a Secretary of State! secures the key tg 
the carefully-prepared plot, and, with the proofs in her hand, gop. 
fronts her quasi-husband. Lord Bytield listens to her threat of an 
action for bigamy, falls at her feet for mercy, assigns to Etty all hig 
property but one estate, and then conveniently dies. The situations 
are perfect, and the compiler of play-bills for the Adelphi would 
display “Olive discovering Etty,” “ Finding of the Register,” «Jy. 
terview of Olive with Lord Byfield—Vice punished and Virtue ty). 
umphant,” in a very enticing manner. But a story requires somethiy 
more than a pose, or even a combination of striking attitudes, ~ 
most effective scenes are spoilt to the crilic by excessive improba. 
bility. It is not art, for example, which makes Olive Blake’s good 
work, the one great deed of her life, consist in compounding a felony 
for money, for that is what her arrangement with Lord Bytiel 
amounts to. It is not art which makes Lord Byltield, who has for 
twenty years carried out a resolute system of protligacy, who has 
| braved this exposure for years without perceptible effect, who never 
| falters in a purpose, and whose mental power sways even the strong. 
|minded Olive, strip himself of the wealth he believes Oimnipotent, 
{to enrich a child he never heard of before, rather than meet ex. 
|posure. For, be it remarked, the author himself avers it was not 
|punishment which Lord Byfield feared, but a social descent. ‘The 
}man described under the circumstances given was much more likely 
to have behaved like a tiger at bay, or at least to have used the 
largument that, bigainy being felony, his conviction would have ruined 
| his assailant’s protéyée. Above all, it is not art which, in a story based 
jen a will, and elaborately legal, makes Lord Byfield atone for his 
misdeeds by an impossibility. He had> not the power to assign 
Olie’s fortune. Her marriage being non-existent, and Lord Byfield 
proved to have married before, her property under the will, 
which is the key of the story, reverted to herself, and could not be 
lassigued away to the true wife, or even to the lawyer trustee, who, 
aware of all the circumstances, accepts the invalid trust. The 
moment the legitimacy of the boy was proved, the money reverted to 
Olive. 

There is a side story of Tabitha Tree running all through the book. 
She marries her old love, Julian Gower, and Olive, for no conceivable 
reason, resolves to test her character. She develops a mysterious 
knowledge of all Mrs. Gower’s concerns, predicts that Ler husband will 
adopt a son, hints that the sou is his own, and finally shows ‘Tabitha 
her husband embracing a strange and beautifulwoman. The adoptedson 
is Arthur Petersham, and Tabitha’s nephew; the strange lady is Etty, 
her sister; and Julian Gower is as stamless as his wife, throughout 
her agony, maintains him to be. But the imposition has no motive, 
and we ask any woman of sound mind whether such tricks are con- 
ceivable in real life, or, being perpetrated, whether they would be ever 
forgiven. Some improbabilities must be conceded to every novelist, 
but they should be few in a story which depends on its incidents, 
and never quite so startling as these. 

The author, we are inclined to believe, misled by the present demand 
for sensation novels, has been tempted to mistake his power, which 
consists, we think, in a faculty like that of the late Miss Austin for 
describing scenes which, though quiet, are never dull. The pictures 
of the slow life of the “ corn country,” of the humours of Laughton, 
of the locality in which the hospital for sick children is situate, of the 
relation between Etty and Tabitha, and several side scenes scattered 
through the story, are easy and life-like, and render Olive Blake's 
Good Work a novel worth reading, despite its many short-comings in 
an artistic sense. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Taree and four fold happy the man of whom it can be said after death 
that “ from the beginning to the end he never made a mistake!” Such is 
the testimony borne to the career of Professor Dalzel by a loving but 
faithful biographer.* In a moral sense the spirit of clanship which cha- 
racterizes all Scotchmen may be looked upon in the same light as the an- 
cient practice of embalming the dead. The resemblance of two mummies 


|is not greater than the storied likeness of one departed Scot to another. 


The memoir of any literate member of Edinburgh society during the past 
century might be made to do duty, mutatis mutandis, for that of any one of his 
contemporaries. The same correspondents turn up again and again, and it is 


| pleasant to add, the same genial kindliness of feeling pervades their social 


intercourse. As Professor of Greek at the Edinburgh University, and 
compiler of two series of * Collectanea Greca,” Mr. Dalzel became known 
to the principal men of his own country and to a few eminent scholars in 
Germany and’ England. Quite recently, a portion of his contemplated 
* Annals of the University” having been discovered by his family, it has 
been deemed advisable to prefix some account of the author, both as a 
tribute to the memory of a worthy as well as a learned man, and also for 


ithe benefit of a generation that is too busy to remember its forefathers. 


The memoir itself is meagre enough, for there was really nothing to tell, 
but by way of compensation numerous letters have been interwoven, many 
of which will still be read with the keenest interest. Nor will this surprise 
any one when it is stated that among the Professor's correspondents were 
such men as Dr. Robertson, Professor Porson, Dr. Thomas Young, Sit 
Robert Liston, Heyne, Biéttiger, David Hunter, Dr. Raine, and Professor 
Young of Glasgow. As to the history of the University, its value is 
entirely local, and even thus it is useful alone to the antiquarian. It is, 


| besides, incomplete, and breaks off abruptly in the year 1741 with the 


election of Mr. Charles Stuart to the chair of Humanity, and of Mr. 
Robert Hunter to that of Greek. It is to be regretted that the two volumes 
were not published separately. 

The sad and chequered life of the Electress Palatine Louise Juliane has 


* History of the Foundation of the University of Edinburgh, from its Foundation. By 
Andrew Dalzel. With a Memoir of the Author. Two vols. Edmonston aud 
Douglas. 
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= length found an English biographer.* : Although a large portion of this 

hing narrative has been forestalled in Mr. Motley 8 History of the 
—— Netherlands,” a more detailed account of the trials and afflictions 
aoe by that truly Christian princess will be very generally acceptable. 
The daughter of William of Orange by his third wife € harlotte of Mont- 
Louise-Juliane was deprived of both her parents in early child- 
hood, but experienced all a mother’s love and tenderness from her father’s 
fourth wife, and widow, Louise de Coligny. W hen barely seventeen she 
was married to the Elector Palatine Frederic IV., and for the next thirteen 
years enjoyed as much happiness as usually falls to woman's lot on earth. 
From that time, however, the ill-fated princess could have had but little 
enjoyment in life save that which she derived from a vivifying sense of 
religion and the conscientious performance of every duty. The union of 
her eldest son with the Princess Elizabeth of England, though apparently 
a splendid alliance, brought nothing but discomfort to the Electress- 
Dowager, nor was there a single point in the unfortunate career of Frederic 
Y. on which she could have dwelt with satisfaction. But no murmur ever 
escaped her lips. Resigned and cheerful in the deepest adversity, her only 
care was for her family and friends, and her peaceful death was in every 
respect the fitting termination of her well-ordered and sincerely religious 
life. The delineation of such a character needed no adventitious aid from 
common-place reflections and pious platitudes, but her biographer is never 
weary of “improving the occasion.” Such phrases as the following are 
met with at every turn: “A stone thrown into the water breaks up its 
even surface and leaves a series of circles behind it. It is the same in 
human life; one circumstance alters the course of the current and pro- 
duces a chain of events of which we had never dreamed.” “ Philosophers 
tell us that in the moral features of a child's mind may be traced the cha- 
racteristics of the maturer development.” “ In childhood, not indeed in 
harsh outline, nor in prominent colouring, we trace the features of ma- 
turity.” “It is a question for the novelist rather than for the biographer 
how far character is formed bythe circumstances of life.” ‘“ There is a 
period in the lives of most, when the vista into the unseen world is opened, 
and the spirit is linked, as it were, to the beings of another sphere.” 
And so on to any extent. Such remarks only injure the effect of a 
really well-meant and highly feminine biography, which, both in its 
subject and its aim, will be appreciated and highly approved of in certain 


pensier, 


sircles. 

; William the Silent has also found a panegyrist in the author of the Memoirs 
of the Sisters Dolores and Costanza Cazalla,t who has taken in hand to 
illustrate by fictitious sketches the suppression of Protestantism in Spain and 
its triumph in Holland. The narrators are two sisters, Dolores and Cos- 
tanza Cazalla—the former recounting her supposed reminiscences of the 
persecutions at Valladolid and Seville, while the latter records the patriotic 
devotedness of the Gueux, and the horrors of the siege of Leyden. The 
author has so thoroughly entered into the spirit of the pseudo-autobiogra- 
phers, that the reader is oftentimes tempted to believe that he is perusing 
genuine contemporaneous memoirs. But, after all, it may be questioned if the 
courage displayed by the martyrs of the sixteenth century was of a higher 
order than that which is daily and hourly exhibited by the missionaries of 
the nineteenth. What greater proof of steadfast resolution could any one 
ask than was furnished a quarter of a century ago by three French Protes- 
tant missionaries, MM. Arbousset, Gosselin, and Casalis,t who within 
six months after their departure from Paris, penetrated two hundred leagues 
into the interior of South Africa, and took up their abode among the moun- 
tainous tribe of the Basutos? The gradual conversion of these barbarians to 
Christianity is related in a simple and affecting manner, all the more im. 
pressive from its very artlessness. The mysteries of revealed religion were 
no stumbling-block in the path of these unsophisticated savages, who readily 
admitted their superiority to the unmeaning superstitions in which they 
had previously believed. And yet it was with no unreasoning credulity 
that they accepted the legends of the missionaries, though they cared not 
for proofs to convince their understanding. With them faith was a question 
of feeling. They felt that what was told to them was true, and they received 
the new doctrines joyfully. Living on familiar and intimate terms with 
this interesting people, M. Casalis enjoyed unusual opportunities for becom- 
ing thoroughly acquainted with all that belonged to their inner life, and he 
has perfectly succeeded in committing to paper the fruits of his intelligent 
observations and lengthened experience. Of the many books that have 
been written or compiled on the subject of South Africa, there are few more 
deserving of attentive perusal than this pleasing record of missionary ad- 
venture among the Basutos. 

From the diffusion of Christianity and elements of civilization in Southern 
Africa to the search of “ the gilded one” in South America is a long flight, 
but such as must frequently be taken by a reviewer of current literature. 
The Hakluyt Society have issued a translation of Fray Pedro Simon’s 
account of the Expedition of Pedro de Ursua and Lope de Aguirre,§ which 
is chiefly interesting as illustrating the supreme influence a determined 
Villain may obtain over men of heroic courage in the hour of danger but 
devoid of individual strength of character. A more consummate ruffian 
than Lope de Aguirre has never been delineated by the most melodramatic 
romance-writer. The removal by death of all in the slightest degree op- 
posed to his views seems to have occurred to him as the most natural thing 
in the world, nor did he himself ever hesitate to lend a hand to the ac- 
complishment of his murderous schemes. Equally prompt in carrying out 
and quick in conceiving designs of the most ruthless description, this 
demon, or madman, inthe short space of five months and five days “ took 
the lives of sixty Spaniards—amongst them one priest, two monks of the 
Order of Santo Domingo, four women, and his own daughter.” The 
power he acquired over his comrades is the more surprising that he was a 
little man, “ sparely made, ill-featured, the face small and lean . . . a 
great and noisy talker,” and, when unsupported, a very poltroon, If well 
backed up, however, he was most resolute, and at all times patient of 
fatigue. That he was rather feared than loved is apparent from the 
number of desertions that took place even under perilous circumstances, 











* Lowise-Juliane, Electress Palatine, and her Times. By Fanny Elizabeth Bennett. 
vames Nisbet and Co, 

t The Marturs of Spain and the Liberation of Holland 
and Sketches of Christian Life James Nisbet and Co. 

3 The Basutos; or, Twenty-three Years in South Africa. By the Rev. E. Cagalis 
James Nisbet and Co. 

$§ The Expedition of Pedro de Ursua and Lope de Aguirre in Search of El Dorado and 
Omagua in 1560-61. Translated by William Bollaert, Esq., F.R.G.S. “Printed for the 
Hakluyt Society 
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and at the last he was deserted by all save one man, who refused to leave 
him at the last crisis of his fate. In the actual narrative there is very little 
that is likely to engage the attention of ordinary readers, but considerable 
praise is due to Mr. Clements Markham for his able summary of previous 
expeditions in search of El Dorado. 

I'he ephemera, as usual, swarm around us “ as bees in spring-time, when 
the sun with Taurus rides.” Pending the discovery of the quadrature of 
the circle, Mr. William Houlston favours the learned world with a treatise 
on The Circle Secerned from the Square, and its Area Gauged in Terms of a 
Triangle Common to Both. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) The less diffi- 
cult problem of describing a circle round an isosceles triangle, is apparently 
solved to the satisfaction of those whom it most concerns in The Paris 
Elégant and Journal of Fashion. (William Thomas.) The advantage of 
keeping the mouth closed is enforced in a manugraph entitled The Breath 
of Life (Triibner and Co.), by Mr. George Catlin, the friend of Red Indians 
and the foe of gobemouches. Dr. Edwin Lee takes up the cudgels on behalf 
of the allopathists, and soundly belabours the followers of Hahnemann in a 
little pamphlet bearing the title of Remarks on Homeopathy. (John 
Churchill.) The propriety of spelling correctly is dwelt upon by Mr. 
Frank Ives Scudamore, in a sixpenny brochure on Orthography (Emily 
Faithfull and Co.), and some plain directions are given for the benefit of 
the feeble-minded. Mr. J. Herbert Stack reprints in a collected form cer- 
tain articles on The Inner Life of the Civil Service (J. L. Ridgway), which 
first saw the light in the columns of the Spectator, in the early part of 
1859. According to Admiral Wauchope, the Glacial period was syn- 
chronous with the Noachian deluge, and consequently the Boulder-Drift 
belongs to the post-tertiary era; vide his Proofs of the Probable Cause and 
Recent Date of the Boulder-Drift. (Adam and Charles Black.) Sir William 
Worsley, Bart., M.A., disapproves of the Thames Embankment scheme, 
and offers a few Remarks on the Royal Commissioners’ Embankment Report 
(Edward Stanford), to show that the proposed improvements will increase 
the pollution of the river, and cost far more than is needful for efficient 
river-walls. The clergy are indebted to Messrs. J. H. and J. Parker for 
The London Diocesan Calendar and Clergy List, 1862, and also for 
Parker's Church Calendar and General Almanack for the Year of our Lord 
1862; while all who are in any way interested in the colonial dependencies 
of Great Britain are under a considerable obligation to Mr. Edward 
Stanford for The Colonial Office List for 1862, carefully prepared by 
Messrs. Wm. C. Sargeaunt and Arthur N. Birch. The London Review, 
No. XXXIV., contains its usual amount of instructive reading, though 
scarcely enough varied to please the easily-sated palate of “the genera} 
reader.” It is, we fear, rather exhaustive than recreative. A few 
words of kindly welcome are due to the second edition of the Reverend 
T. C. Whitehead’s Village Sketches (Bosworth and Harrison), in 
which he so pleasantly describes the club and school festivals and other 
village gatherings and institutions of the parish of Gawcott, Bucks. Mr. 
Swynfen Jervis’s Proposed Emendations of the Text of Shakspeare’s Plays 
(Longman and Co.), have likewise reached to a second edition. The com- 
motion caused by the late Report of the Education Commissioners does not 
appear to have even yet subsided. There are at this moment lying on our 
table Some Points of the Education Question Practically Considered. By 
Arthur Garfit, M.A. (Longman and Co.); A few Words on the New Edu- 
cational Code and the Report of the Education Commissioners. By John Grote, 
B.D. (Deighton, Bell, and Co.); Public Education; Why is a New Code 
Wanted? By J. G. Fitch, M.A. (Bell and Daldy); The Revised Code of 
the Committee of Council on Education, its Principles, Tendencies, and Details. 
By Jas. Fraser, M.A. (Bell and Daldy); The Education of the Middle 
Classes. By A. B. (J. H. and J, Parker); and, finally, a lecture on The 
Education of the Middle Classes in Enyland. By F. V. Thornton (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.). Political pamphlets are, fortunately, less numerous. Mr. 
Adderley’s Letter to the Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, M.P., on the Present 
Relations of England with the Colonies (Parker, Son, and Bourn), has been 
so heartily approved of by its author that its contents have formed the 
subject of a popular lecture delivered by himself to an admiring, if not an 
appreciative, audience. Lord Ellenborough’s speech in the House of Lords, 
on the 18th of last March, on the Schleswig-Holstein question, has called 
forth a pamphlet from the German point of view on The Policy of the Danish 
Government and the “* Misunderstandings :” a Key to the Budget-Dispute (M. 
Rudolphi). Another pamphlet in the same spirit has been published by 
Mr. R. Falcke, on the Address of the Assembled Estates of Schleswig to his 
Majesty the King of Denmark, which possesses the merit of brevity—a 
merit decidedly not possessed by the preceding one. 

Records of the Ministry of the Rev. E. T. March Phillipps, M.A., &c. By the Author 
of * My Life and What shall I do with it?” (Longman and Co.) 

Dreamland: with other Poems. By W. Charles Kent. (Longman and Co.) 

Greek Paradigms. ty the Rev. W. F. Hurndall, M.A., & (Longman and Co.) 

A Dictionary of the English Language, for the use of Schools, and General Reference. 
Twelfth Edition. (Longman and Co.) 

Confessions of an English Opium Eater 
Charles Black.) 

The Fathers of Greek Philosophy 
Charles Black.) 

An Ecclesiastical Ilistory of Scotland, from the Introduction of Christianity to the 

By George Grub, A.M In four volumes (Edmonston and 





By Thomas De Quincey. (Adam and 


By R. D, Hampden, D.D., & (Adam and 


present time 
Douglas.) 

Reflections in the Egyptian Desert. By Daniel Adolphus Lange, F.R.G.S. (Hatchard 
and Co.) 

Man and his Many Changes: or, Seven times Seven, Py George Corfe, M.D., &ce. 
(Houlston and Wright.) 

The Cost of a Coronet: a Romance of Modern Life 
MecGrigor Allan. (T. Cautley Newby.) 

Brambles and Bay Leaves: Essays on Things Homely and Beautiful By Shirley 
Hibberd. Second Edition, corrected and revised (Groombridge and Sons.) 

Carine Steinburgh : an Autobiography. (William Tweedie.) 

The Edinburgh High School New Practical French Reader: being a Collection of 
Pieces from the best French Authors, By Charles Henri Schneider, F.E.LS,, &c. 
I ighth Edition (A. and C, Black.) 

The f'dinburgh High School French Conversation Grammar: arranged on an en- 

tirely new plan: with Questions and Answers. By Charles Henri Schneider, 
F.E.LS., & (A. and C. Black.) 

A Memoir of Lord Macaulay. Wy the Very Rev. the Dean of St. Paul's 
man and Co.) 

A lhictionary of Political Economy: Biographical, Bibliographica 
By Henry Dunning Maciead, Esq. (Longman and Co.) 
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Good Words 
Koutledge’s Illustrated Natural History. 
Orley Farm 

The Eclectic Review, 
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The Planet 
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JAMES’S THEATRE. 
r, Mr. George Vining. 
On Monday and éuiegine week, MAUVE; ow George 
Vining, W. H. Stephens, Belmore, Dewar I ; Mdlles 
A. St. Clair, Willard, and Miss Herbert. After whic nthe Burlesque 
Extravaganza by William Brough, entitled PERSEUS AND AN- 
DROMEDA; OR, THE MAID AND oe MONSTER. Messrs. 
Frank Matthews, Belmo. F. ¢ —_ Robins; Mdiles. Her- 
bert, Catherine Lucette, E. Komer, erry, and Mrs. Frank 
fame ws. To conclade with NUMBER ONE ROUND THE 
Kk. J. Robins and Belmore. Commence - ; 

joan on. Acting Manager and Tre sasurer, Mr. J. Rinloc 


LAZENBY and SON beg to offer 


: to notice their selections of new Foreign Preserved Fruits 
tor Dessert: Apricots, Greengages, Pears, Strawberries, Angelica 
and other kinds, Crystallized and Glace, Dried Cherries, Almonds, 
Muscatel Raisins, Figs, French and Elvas Plums, Normandy 
Vippine, Valentia and Sultana —- . Currants, &c. Their Sauces, 
Pickles, Jams, Tart-fruits, Teas. Sug Spices, Soaps, | 
Colza and other Oils, Candles, and \oemmal Groceries, will also be | 
found of the best descriptions. - 
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6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, London, W. 
™. B.—Sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce, 
Thy J . Thon ’ nn” T 
ARVEY’S SAUCE. — CAUTION. - 

» admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly re- 
quested to observe that each bottle bears the well-known label, 
izabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected by perpetus ai 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1855, and without it noue 











injuuction 
can be genuine. 

E, LAZENBY and SON, of 6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, 
London, as sole proprietors of the reeeipt for Harvey $ Sauce, are 
compelled to give this caution, from the fact that their labels are 
clove ely imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. 


+AU CE.—LEA AND PERRINS 


Begto caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of 
their world-renown 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRLNS' 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs to be 
“ THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
eoster, Messrs. CKOSS6 and BLACKWELL, London, &c. &ec., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. - 
A MOS? DESIRABLE BREAKPAST BEVERAG! 


| a COCOA 
(commonly called Epps's Hommopathic Cocoa). 


The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigorating 
power of this preparation, have procured its general adoption as 
a most desirable breakfast beverage. Each packet is labelled 
**JamMes Eves, Homeopathic Chemist, London.” jib., $lb., and 
Hib. b. packets, at Is. 6d. per Ib., by Groce: rs, everywhore. 


— ws ’ 7 
INNHFORD’S PUKE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years emplha- 
tically sanctioned by the Mudical l’rotession, aud universally ac- 
cepted by the Public, as the best remedy tor Acidity of the Sto- 
mach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Ludigestion, and as a Mild 
Aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for Ladies aud 
Children. It is prepared, in a state of perfect purity and uniform 
Strength, only by DINNEPORD and Co., 172, New Bond-street, 
London , and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the 
world. 
Darpibith Da Prbprunr ap 7 
LENFLELD PATENT STARCH, 
used in the Royal Laundry.—The Ladies are respectfully 
iatormed that this Starch is Exclusively Used in the Roya 
Laundry, and Her Majesty's Laundress says that although she 
has tried Wheaten, Rice, and other Powder Starches she has 
found nowe of them equal to NFLELD, which is the 
FPloest Starch she ever used. When you ask for 
or apr PATENT STARCH, 
be sure o~ you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted, 
HERS PE non and | Co., Glasgow and London. 
~ and NEW 


ATOLLARD and = COLLARD’S 
WES?-END HSfABLISHMENT, I6, GROSVENOR 

SL AKEET, BOND STREET, where all communication: are to be 
addressed. PIANOPORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. City 
Branch, 26. ae meal EA 
=r XPORD-ST eee 
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SLERS’ 
Wall Lights and Mante!l-piece Lustres, for Gas and ¢ amdles. 
s. 


Glass Dinner Serviees for 12 persons, from 7/. 
Glass Dessert 21. Os, 
All articies marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
ese, Export and Furnishing Orders promptly executed 
LUNDON—SHOW-RUU MS, 45, OXFORD STREET, W 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTURY and SHOW-ROOMS, 
Broad-street, Established 1507. 
pin 
STLTCH 


NRIVALLED LOCK 
SEWING MACHINES, manufactured by the WHEELER 
and WILSON Mauufacturing Company. With recent improve- 


| 
ments | 
The Lock STITCH SEWING M«cutxe will Gather, Hem, Fell, | 
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Bind, or Stitch with great rapidity and perfeet regularity, and is 
ery description of work. The Machine is simple, 





the best for « 
compact, and clegant in design, not liable to get out of order, aud 
is so easily understood that a child may work it, aud it is alike 
suitable for the Family and Manutacturer 

OFFICES AND SALE Reoms, 1399, KEGENT-STREET, LONDON, 

Instructions gratis to every purchaser 

Ilustrated prospectus, with testemonals, gratis and post free, 

Manutacturers of Foot’s PATENT UMBRELLA STAND. A taste- 
ful sta stausl, with perfect security against the loss of an Umbreila. 


MARVEL OF MECHANISM, 


PEVOLVING SHOP FRONT :—The 


only Revolving Shop Front in the world may be seen 

gratis, any tine ween ? am. and 8 pm. at E. MOSES and 
SON'S Branch Establisument, NEW OX BOD STREGT, corner 
of HART STREET 

The Idustrated Weekly News thus notices this great novelty in 
the Mechanical Arts 

“It presents to the street passenger the appearance of a qna- | 
@rangular plate-lass wind yw, with elegant intercolumniation s. 
The pavement iu trout is inlaid with encaustie tiles, and the two 
piers are titted with silvered plate-glass, which doubles or con- 
tinues the quadrangular co nad I revolving glass room, if 
such it mey be calle presents a continually changiug aspect as it 
passes the shop The whole has a very novel and splendid 
effect, especially ‘the various embellishmeuts are peculiarly rich 
aud fancitul; but a correct idea of an ingenious mechanical con- 
trivance of this nature is not easily conveyed Ly mere description, 
and must be seen to be appreciated. As tar as the spectator can 
observe, the window seems to realize 
motion, and hurrying crowds suddenly step vo contemplate it.” 

. MOSES AND SON, 

Ready- made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, Woollen 

Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and Shee Makers, aud General 
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London Houses: 
Cty Bstablishment, 
154, 155, 156, 157, Minovies; 83, 84, 85, 86, Aldgate. 
Orford-street Branch, 
506, 507, 508, New Uxtort-street; 1, 2, 3. Hart-street. 
Tottenham-court-road Brauch, 
137, 138, Tetteham-court-road ; 283, Kusten-road. 
Country Establishments, 

Sheffield anc Uraitomd, Yorkshire. 
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| OLLOWAYS PILLS.—Tue 

ROAD TO H&aLru.—In the seleetion of th 
priate medicine for a particutar ailment, there may by 
culty, unless one can be found to purity, regulate, and s'ren 
Holloway's Pills possess aud exert th three qualifications in an 
extraordinary degree They enable the stomach to digest any 
ordinary food, they increase the secretory powers of the liver, 
cleanse the blood, expel all morbid matters, and throw into the 
circulation the purest element for sustaining and repairing the 
frame, and preserving it from scessary “wear and tear.” 
These inestimatle Pills are especially useful in broken bodily 
health, where the system is out of order without any assignable 
cause. With this knowledge uone should trifle with lite ur lealth. 
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it DIA FREEHOLD LAND, COLONT- 

_ ZATION, TRUST, AND AGENCY ASSOCIATION 
(Limited ) 

Notice is hereby given that the Directors will proceed to allot 
the Shares in this Association on Monday, the 10th day of Fe 
bruary next, ou or before which day all Applications for Shares 
must be rade, either to the Bankers or Brokers of the Association. 
from bo tom t Senet aud Forms ot application can be ob. 
tained, 











BANKERS. 
London —Messrs. Barnett, Hoare, Barnett, and Co., 
st 


reet. 





Lombard- 


Liverpool—The Union Bank. 
Glasgow—The City of Glasgow Bank. 
BROKERS. 
London—Messrs. Towgood and Strachan, 33, Throgmorton- 
Street. 






ph Pyke, Esq., Castle-street. 
Manuchester- sas. Duncuft. 
Leeds— Messrs. Wise and Jennings. 
Birmingham—Messrs learson and Sen 
Glasgow —Mess+s. MacEwen «nd Auld, 63, St. Vincent-street. 
Edinburgh—Robert Allan, 94, 5t. Andrew’'s-square 
hg Miller, Esq., 72, Princes-street. 

« Bell, Esq., North David-street 
sae poh Jamieson, Esq., 56, = arischall-street. 

(By order) . RAY, Seovetary. 

ondon, 


Liverpool—Ji 
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2, New Broad street 

Jan. 31, 1802. 
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Sl tH AUSTRALIAN 
COMPANY.—(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1947.) 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 
Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, and Kadina (Wallaroo). Approved drafts 
negotiated and sent for collection Every description ot Banking 
business cc 
the Comps % Agents 

54, Old Broad-street, E.C WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


Tue MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY (Ap. 1354), 39, King-street, Cheapside, E,C., 




















Capital, from Premiums alone, 403,165/, 

Income upwards of 68.0002 Assurances 1,634,755! 

Bonuses average more than 24 percent. per annum on sum assured 
Profits divided year! y and begm on second prema 

Every Member can attend and vote at all general meetings, 


Last Annual Report and A eames may be 


CHA RLES I INGALL, Actuary 
ORTH 
N 





mre TOTT r " 
BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

London Office—4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LoTHBURY. 
Subscribed Capital, 1 ,000,000/ Income, above 200,000/, 
LIFE DEV ARTMENT. 

SECURITY — Accumulated and Invested Funds upwards of 
1,100,0002. 

PROFITS—Ninety per cent. of the Profits is divided among 
the Assured. The Ascertained surplus at last investigation was 
136, 0004. 

PRIVILEGES —Besides all the usual privil 
now, on reasonable cond as freed from ps 
PREMIUM tor Foreign Rew 
PROGRESS “OF BUSLNES 


Policies, 





23, Policies are 
yment of EXTRA 














Sum Assured. 


In 1858 there were issued 45 377 A254. 
1859 ae 605 449, 4251 
1860 74 4756404, 





The next Investigat jon takes place in December, 1865. The Im- 
provement in the Company's Busia » a8 above. will, it is antici- 
pated, beneticially affeet the Bonus, then to be declared. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT 
Fire Insurances of every description effected at the usual rate: 
January 1852. W. F. BIRKMYKE, Seeretary. 


JP PERIAL LIFE pLNSURANCE COM- 


NY, 
— m, EC, Instituted 1820. 
RECTORS 
JAMES GORDON Mt KDOCH, Esq.. Chairman. 
HENKY DAVIDSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Thomas George Barclay, Esq | George Hibbert, I 2 
James C, C. Bell, Esq. | Samuel Hibbert, E< 
Charles Cave, Fsq Thomas Newman Hunt, Esq. 
Edward Henry Chapman, Esq. | Frederick Pattis 
George William Cottaun, sq William K. R bins ya, .E sq. 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. | Martin T. Smith, Esq., M.P, 
orge Field, Esq | Newman Smith, Esq 

Profits.—Four-fifths, or 80 per cent,, of the profits are assigned 
to policies every fitth year. Theassured are entitled to participate 
after payment of one premium 

Bonus.—The decennial additions made to policies issued before 
the 4th of January, 1542, vary from £73 to £16 15s. per cent. on the 
sums insured, according to their respective dates. 

Phe quinquennial additions ma te to policies issue] after the 4th 
of January, 1442. vary in like manner from £28 17s. to £1 5s. per 
cent, on the sums insured. 

Purchase of Policies.—A liberal allowance is made on the sur- 
render of a policy, either by a cash payment or the issue of a policy 
free of premium 

oans.—The Directors will lend sums of £59 and upwards on the 
security of policies effected with this Company for the whole term 
of life, when they have acquired a: adequate value 

Insurances without participation in profits may be effec 
reduced rates. 

Prospectuses and further information may be had at the chief 
o as above; at the Branch Off Pall-Mail; or of the 
agents in town and country. 














No. 1, Old Broad- mt 























ted at 





SAMUEL INGALL, Ac 





ESTABLISHED 1538, 
LBERT MEDICAL and FAMILY EN- 


DOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Principal Otlices —7, Waterlo: pt sce, and 42, New Bridge-street, 





I 
Branch Offices—At Calcutta, Ma a on as, Bombay, Agra, and Hong 
ong, with agencies throughout the United Kingdom, 
POSITION, INCOME, AND PROGRESS OF THE COMVANY 

The accumulated assets exceed £650,000 
The subseribed capital 500,000 
The annual income from life premiums exceeds ‘a 250,000 
The policy claims and bonuses paid to claimants about .., 1,000,000 

The new business is progressing at the rate of ab we £25,000 
pet annum 

The Company transacts the following description of business :— 
Life Assurance on Healthy aod Diseased Lives, Annuities and En- 
dowments of all kinds, India Risk Assurances, av Guarantee 
business ; and confers upon Insurers great tacilities and advan- 
pled with pertect security 
and peculiar features have been adopted, in order to ren 
der the Company's Policies additionally val 
to offer to the insured means whereby their I 
trom forteiture, ¥ 

Prospectuses, forms ¢ P 
information, tnay be obtain 
Agents; or to the Seeretary, 
to whom applications for agencies in et y - 
sented may be addi essed. F tANK I ‘ASL M, Sweretary. 


ACCIDENTS Al ayo nage cory 23 
very one should therefore Provide again a. 
ue RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Grant Policies for Sums tro {10u0, Assuring against 
ACCIDEN Nvas 
An Annual Payment of £3, secu 1006 ease of DEATH 
by ACCIDENT, or a Week wance of £@ to the Assured 
while laid up by Injary 
Apply for Forms of 
































yas securities, and 
licies may be saved 





posals for Assurances, and every 
rcation toany of the Soctety s 
race, I mado, s.W., 


















sa y information t 








VINCIAL AGENTS, the KING CLEKKS af the RAILWAY StTa- 
TIONS, or to the Head e, 4 oa LoNvon, b 
£102,817 have been paid by thi npany as COMPENSATION 


for 56 fatal Cases, and 5041 Cases of personal Injury 
The 8ULE COMPANY privileged to ssuc RAILWAY JOURNE “2 
INSURANCE Tickets, costing 1d., or 3d., at all o 
CLPAL SPA LTONS. 
Luapowered by Spx 





Act of Partiasnent, Lsi9 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 





64, Cornhill, 


~ BANKING 


‘ducted with Victoria and New South Wales through 






[])®. LOVELL's scHo gt. 
R. LOVELL'S SCHOOL, Wixstoy 
} ) HALL bue the SONS « nf Ni BLE MEN id GENTLR, 






and mene are 
ilars can be had of e Principal 


RT-UNLON OF LONDON. = 
P SCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA.—Prizeholders selegs § 
the Public 





Exhibitions.—Every Su 
idition, rec 





scriber hus a ( “ 

} Valuable Prize, and, in ives va UNpressic on al = 
and Important Line Eugraving, by W. Sharpe, from the Orj an 
Picture, by Fred Goodall, A.RA., entitled RAISING THs are 

| POLE—now ready tor delivery. 

| 

| 

i 

} 





G 


SORGE GODWIN, Y He onorary 
POCUCK, § Secretaries, 





L 
444, West Strand, February, 1862. 


’ YO m 
ATIONAL ASSOCIATION for the 
4 PROMOTION OF SJCIAL SCIENCE. — Loypg 
LE TING, JUNE, 1562. 3 
The Lord Mayor hus convened a Prarie pong at the Man. 
sion House for Tuesday next, the 11th insst., at Two o lock, for tae 
purpose of forming a Reception Committee >» and erwise fon. 
warding the preparations for the above Meeting, The attendance 
of all who are interested in social improvement is earn 
qunsted. = 








By order of the Executive Committee, 
12, Old Bond-street, W J. H. RANDALL, » See. 


, r ) Tv r . * 

ELLOW COUNTRYMEN, = Fettoy 
CHRISTIANS.—The New Hartley Pit calamity, which hag 
| thrown 407 bereaved mourners upon public charity 
God knoweth ; but the subscription for them has al audy Teached 
30,0002, and Lord Hastings s agent has carte blanche for their retieg 
‘And what of the families of the 1109 killed and 8872 pems suneatly 
injured in coal mines alone in 1860’ Were they thus relieved? 
What of those killed in 1-61, the number of whom, in one distaet, 
was 40 per cent. more than in 1860? Surely there should be 
“equality” in our charity. Surely we should combine jadgmen 
with feeling The National i y ief of British 
nt-street , endeavours to devise remedies for the 
tal to 300,000 miners, who are toiling away they 
short lives underground, vast mumbers of whom, too, have wing 

and children. \ PRESBYTER 


Ta A) + + TT , 
\ JATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
This Company offers the security of a CAPTTAL of 490,000, 
The last Bonus was in 1359, the next Valuation will t 
Claims within the days of grace 
Immediate and Deterred Anuuiti 
New Peemium Income for the Year 1861, 
Policies granted against ACCIDENTS or DISEASE totally 
disabling the Assured, for a smail extra premium. ’ 
| Paid-ap Policies granted after Five Annual Payments, 
Half Credit Premiam System for five years. 
Forms on application to the OFFICE, 355, Straud, London, 
ruos. G. WILLIAMS, Jun,, Menge, 


HAT WILL THIS Cost 

PRINT? is a thought often occurring to literary minds, 
public characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. Aa im 
mediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, and a Sreck 
MEN BOOK cF TYPKS, and information for authors, sent on appli 
cation, by 





















RicuakpD Barrert, 13, Mark-lane, London 
eady, Svo, pp. 32, price Ls., 

[ E TTE R Ss ADDRESSED TO BARL 
| £.4 RUSSELL, respecting the late Events at Warsay, 
and‘in Poland. By GEORGE MITCHELL, Esq. 

Bickers and Busn, 1, Leicester-square, London. 


VORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORIES; 

/ Commencing at the earliest period, and brought 
down to the present time. In addition to their geneml 
truthfulness as records of public national events, they 
are interspersed with faithful descriptions of the man- 
ners, the domestic habits, and condition of the people 
in diferent epochs of their history. 

‘Miss Corner has, in a manner most clear, succinct, 
and truthful, narrated the great events of the Histories 
}of France, Spain, and Portugal, England and Wales, 
|Seotland, Ireland, Norway, Denmark and Sweden, 
| Germany and the German Empire, Greece, Poland, and 
| Russia, Holland and Belgium, and other countries; they 
fare really of great worth, and might be read with ad- 

vantage by multitudes of parents as well as childrea; 
the language is so simple at children Must compr- 
hend it, but wi thal so fr from childish insipidity, 
that an adult may read with pleasure,” —Athenwum, 

| CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 
and WALES, New Edition to 1862, 3s. 6d. bound. 55th 
Thousand, Plates, M hronok tl Table, Inder, 
Pictorial Genealog > Monar of England, and 
Illustrations of tl cipal Events. With Ques 
tions, 4s 

| CORNER’S HISTORY of GREECE, 
after the same improved style as her ** Rome,” with 
Questions, 3s. Map, Chronological Table, and Index. 

} CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, 
accepted English and Foreign authorities—Dr, Arnold, 
Niebuhr, Keight Macpherson, Smith, &c. Witt 
Questions, js. 6d. Map of the Empire, Chronological 


Table, and Index 
FRANCE, 























CORNER’S HISTORY of 
2s. 6d. bound. Plates, Maps, Chro gical Table, and 
Index. New Edition. With Question 
|} EVERY CHILD’s HISTORY ‘a ENG- 


ILAND, with Questions to 








Junior Classes, by Miss COR’ 
or Is. 6d. in ) with the M 
Also, same stvl } 


Every Child’s History 








hf a ™ ir tory. 

} nd MAMMA’S I 3AS s) LESSONS 
n ¢ HY, 1 Miss SARGEANT. A companion 
to } s Play Grammar. Is. sewed, or ls. 6d 





} SCRIPTURAL HISTORY SIMPLI- 
| ETED. By Dr. J. KITTO, L.L.D., and Miss CORNER. 
| 


ri is. G., 


CHARLES BUTLER’S 


La ¢ r type, royal Ismo. 


GU UIDE to 











GEOGRAPHY A new and concise dk tion of the 

ive Great Divisions of the Globe; their nsterel 
jmineral and vegetable productions nd the charac- 
| teristics of their inhabitants. New Edition. 1 ith Thou- 
} sand Is. 6d. in cloth with the USE of @ 





GLOBES, and SEVEN GL Y PHOGE APHIC MAPS, «* 
; bound in cloth. 
London: DEAN and Sox, 11, Ludgate-hill, 
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AE QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. 
CXXL, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS: 
_ Railway Control. 
UI The Princ ss C Rarlotie. : = 
Popu lar Education—The New Code. 
: Ice “and—The Change ol! Faith. 
v. The Late Prince Consort. 





vl 
il 
vil The American ¢ ‘risis. 


Joun Murray, Albem wh e-street. 


jJished this day, price One Sh illing to be ¢ ontinue ad 

ublis . 

m Monthly Illustrated with full page Plates in Colours 
and Tints, together with Woo ~ printed with the 


Text, No lo y " 
HE INTELLECTUAL OBSERVER, 
Review of Nataral History, Microscopic Ke- 
search, and Recreative Science. 
CONTENTS: 
The Work of the Year. By Shirley Hibberd, F.R.HLS. 
Prime Movers. By J. W. M’Gauley 


On Flakes: By T. Spencer Cobbold, M.D., F.LS. 
Witha Coloured Plate. 9 

The Roman Cemetery of Uriconium By Thomas 
v Wright, MLA., F.S.A. With Illustrations. 


‘The Skipper. Skopster. , or Saury. By Jonathan Couch, 
F.LS. With an Illustration. 

A Rotifer New to Britain. By 
ERS. With a Tinted Plate 
gts On the Preceding Paper By 

F.G.S. With Llustrations. 


Philip Henry Gosse, 


x Henry J. Slack, 











Ancient and Modern Finger Rings. By H. Noel 
__mpareye. With Illustrations 
e Earth in the Comet’s Tail. By the Rev. T. W. 
9 F.R.A.S. With an [llustration 
j ; ’erey’s Metallurgy.) 
Jottings on Copper. (Perey y) o 
fransit of Mercury. By the Hon, Mrs. Ward. With 
Iustrations. 
Proceedings of Learned Societies. 
Notes and Memoranda, &c 
Guecunaspe! and Sons, ! . Pate rnoster-row, London. 
Third edition, ma hoon Seventieth Thousand, is now 


ready of 
THE JANUARY PART OF 
YOOD WORDS, Sixpence Monthly, 
¥ {ustrated. Edited by Norman MacLeop, D.D., 
and Mlustrated by Millais, Hglman Hunt, and others. 





Part contains the Opening Chapters 
Household Story (to be con- 
hd throughout the year). By the Author of “John 
ifax, Gentleman.” Illustrated by J. E. Mitiatrs. 
IT ALSO CONTALNS Tien TIONS BY 


The January 
of Mistress and Maid, a 





Sir David Brewster. fessor C. Piazzi Smith, 
Archbishop Whately ” As tronomer Royal for 
Norman MacLeod, D.D., | Seetent 
Editor | The Countess de Gasparin, 
A.K. H. B., Author of ‘*The Author of * The Nearand 
Recreation of a Country | Heavenly Horizons.” 
Parson.” The Rev. William Arnott. 
Dora Greenwell. Isa Craig, and others, 
CONTENTS OF THE FEBRUARY PART: 
1. Moments in Life. By the Editor 


2. Days and Nights in Greenland. By David Walker, 
M.D., F.R.G.S., F.L.S. With four Illustrations by 
the Author 

The Worse the Better. 
Brown. 


. 
By the Rev. Hugh Stowell 





4, Old Custom and Old Folk. By the Countess de 
Gasparin, Author of * The Near and Heavenly 
Horizons Iilustrated by J. D, Watson 

The Battle of Gilboa. By the Author of * Kelavane.” 
Illustrated by John Tenniel 
6. The Blessings of those who Weep. By the late Rev 


Edward Irving. 


7. Gifts—A Parable from Nature. By Mrs. Gatty 








8. Mistress and Maid, Chap Ill. and IV By the 
Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” Ilus- 
trated by J. E. Millais. 

9. My Phot uphie Album By Ann Warrenier. 

I ziel (from a P ysraph) 

] Ry Principal Leitch 

] 

li ra Greenwell. Illustrated 


Morten 





me in the Scriptures. By Rev. William 
STRAHAN and Co. ; Le 1: GROOMBRIDGE 
and Son; and all Book rs. 





TEW 


AND IMPROVED EDITIONS 


THE 
handsome}; 


THE RANK AND TALENT OF THE 
BEING A DICTIONARY OF CONTEMPORARY 
CONTAINING ONE EMINENT 


* We are happy to be able 
as the poet said of the Thames, ar 


post Svo, price és bound 


Ir TIME: 


BIOGRAPHY. 
LIVING INDIVIDUALS. 


ak of it in terms of commendation. It is carefully compiled ; 
‘without o’erflowing full rhe type is excelignt, and the book is, even 
with one thousand notices It is handsome enough in the getting up to deserve a place on the 
drawing-room table; and simple en ough and stout’enough to stand worthily among Library books of reference 
which are being constantly handled."—Athen2um 

GRIFFLN, BOHN, and CO., 


THOUSAND MEMOIRS O} 


the notices, 


to spe 









London Stationers’ Hall-court. 


NEW WORKS. 


Will be ready on Wednesday next, in 1 vol., 


PRECIS OF THE WARS IN CANADA, 


FkoM 1755 TO THE TREATY OF GHENT IN 1814; 
With Military and Political Reflections. 
By the late M —— Sir JAMES CARMICHAEL 
SMYTH, Bart. 
With a brief Notice of his Services dited by his Son 


13, GREAT MARLBOROL 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 
THE PRIVATE DIARY OF RICHARD, 


DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G. 
with Portrait, 31s. 6d 

“A very amusing chronicle. That it will be 
with curiosity we cannot doubt.”—Atheneum, 

‘This diary is well worth reading and may obtain Sir JAMES CARMICHAE L. Burt. 
considerable popularity, The writer's position gave *,* Sir James Carmichael Smyth was sent to Canada 
him the entree into circles more talked of than known, in 1825 by the late Duke of Wellington to report on the 
and his observations are marked by good sense and | Strength and defences of that Colony, and to showhow 
shrewdness.” —Globe, . - might best be secured against invasion. The informa- 

m collected by Sir James was thought so valuable by 


GH STREET. 


2 vols., 


read 









TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. Hi 8 Gra that he ordered a few copies to be printed 
By FREDRIKA BREMER. Translated by MARY | for circulation among official people, who were re- 
HOWITT. 2 vols., 21s. c | quested to regard it as confidential 


MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, Next week, in 1 vol., 
MOTHER OF NAPOLEON IIL 2 vols., 21s. CHATEAU FRISSAC; 


THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, RA. | OR, HOME SCENES IN FR 


ANCE 


By WALTEK THORNBURY. 2 vols By the Author of “ Photographs of Paris Life. 
‘A valuable addition to our artistic biography.”— | This da price. 5a 
Spectator | ~~ 
THE TWO PRIMA D 
FRENCH WOMEN OF LETTERS. 2 Se See Deane 
By JULIA KAVANAGH, 2 vols., 21s. hor of “William Hogarth,” “The Seven Sens of 
LIFE OF ADMIRAL SIR ee Mammou,” * Twice Kound the Clock,” & 
NAPIER, K.C.B., with his Correspondence, 2 vols., | This day, at every Libr ury in t the United Kingdom, the 


with Portrait, 50s, 


RED, WHITE, AND BLU; 


Seconp kyprrios, in 3 vols 


Sketc hes THE SEVEN SONS OF MAMMON. 


of Military Life. By the Author of lemish In by GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 
teriors.” 3 vols., with lllustrations te =, - } Author of * William Hogarth,” “A Journey Due 
— North,” &¢, 
DOWN SOUTH; or, An Englishman’s | * This isa work of broad and unquestionable genius.” 
Experience at the Seat of War in America. by 5. Spe oat rs . 
P. DAY, Esq. 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s rhe Seven Sons of Mammon’ is a most exciting 
state diz : 7 [Just read } romance, All the characters, all the incidents, all the 
- accessories, taken separately, are graphie and life-like 
THE OKAVANGO RIVER: a Narrative | sketches . . . . No reader will leave off until he reaches 
he end Athenwum . 
i'l el, Exploratio and Adventure By C, J. | Mae ena, 
cuban SSON- — oe” Lake Neg ami.” With “The book ig in all respects an admirable perfor- 
: : eee ; and had Mr. Sala done nothing else to establish 


numerous IlJustrations, 21s 
1 to literary distinction, ‘The Seven Sons of 


LODGE'S PEERAGE AND BARO- Meni a would alone place him in the foremost rank 


NETAGI FOR 1862, Under the Especial Patro- xlern writer tletion Morning Post 
n f Her ~ 7 y Corrected by the Nobilit In the volumes before as there are many passages 
rhirty-tirst Edi = ay th the Arms beautifully en- | ¥? no other man could have written Shows 
grave d, 31s. 6 L bound, : eal and unusuai genius. Mrs. Armytage is wonder- 


WHAT CAN IT BE? or, The Fact | 


Family Travelling Incognito Edited by Lady 
CAROLINE ELIOT. 4s, bound 


THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. 


Now ready, pr 


DUTCH PIC’ CURES : 


WITH SOME SKE HES IN TH Misil MANNER, 








By PETER BURKE, Serjeant-at-Law, Cheap Edi- By GEORGE AUG srt S SALA, 
tion, 5s. bound and illustrated Author of William Hogarth,” “ Seven Sons of 
. Mammotr 
THE NEW NOVELS. | a 
| “There is a genuine air of homespun earnestness 
THE LAST OF THE MORTIMERS. | about such a picture as the following, which, though it 
the Author of ** Margaret Maitland,” & g. | might have been written by Dickens, has more in it of 
oom . ; Mr. Sala’s personal } Spectat 
ppm ng book.”—Athenwum. oe Gale feo Latedieaien at ateimeisiinthiienh 
} and delineator o trange character: herein there is 


LADY HERBERT'S GENTLEWOMEN, | 104 deliver of su 


By “SILVERPEN.” 3 vo | power.” —/’ 
A GREAT SENSATION. By E. 

LEN G J/ERING, Esc > vols, 

erect fap sot] MUDI«’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


shown anyth like similar 





ese. 


linstey Braorners, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


. An interesting story of life in the 
80 Post | All the best Works of the best Authors, English and 


WHICH DOES SHE LOVE? By) cal tah calenenntins tetnadiatentbedaamtae 


ntinue to be added as frecly as Sub- 
































1 OF PROF, SULLIVAN'S SCHOOL-BOOKS, COLBURN MAYNE, Esq } vols. seri ber may require them 
s.d Suigle Subsery , Une Guinea per Annum, 
The Spelling-Book Supers ded; 76th edit 14] THE CASTLEFORD CASE. By | Commencing at any d 
2. Geography Gene “ds : .20] tANCES BROWNE. 3 vols Prospectuses, with lists of works recently added, and 
3. Introduction to Ge« story; 55th ed. 1 0} f plu ies withdrawn fur sale, will be rwarded, 
4. Eng Grammar, W itl 1 iE xercises & Key; 49thed. 1 0 | voREsT KEEP. Dedica ited to Lady | postage free . cation 
5. The Literary Class Book @th edit 26) Irevelyan. 3 vols CHARLES LDWARD MUDIE, 
1 Db nary of Derivations; 9th edit 2 0 New Oxford lon treet, Manchester 
7, A Dictionary of the English Languag 12th ed «| CAN WRONG BE RIGHT? By Mrs, nd New-street, | 
I t, Dr. Sullivan’s school-books have been | S.C. HALL, 2¥ 8 [Just read | _ 
mainly instrumental iking a name for the systet - 
ay mstrumental in making a nan for the system | ——— at wy CHAMLES LEVER, MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 
drish Quarterly Review To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, each Part | , memnes “gt “gr ap ayers tape a 
Bet The rp a a the se | ks ni ~~ ape to contain Two Illustrations by “ Phiz Village in the Kingdom. Tw Chree Friends in any 
‘ ~- 1 ang nies, Amounts to upward ‘ Just I iblished Part L. of | Neighbourhood may nite n » Subscription, and 
- 3 ) e best n 3 lisappointme ) 
__Debiin ail a iat a Mi ist oteeit. B A R R I N G , 0 N. : remy th w Ww wit 1 ip} niment or 
ondon: LonemaN and Co.; and sold by all Book By CHARLES LEVER, a ‘ . — 
poo A " n y al o ae ‘mort ee Charles O'Malley,” & . l 1 w t warded, postage fr on 
With Illustrations by ** Pia.” . CHARLES EDWARD MUDI 
eo} COCKS and Co.’s E y New 0 i ross-street, Manchester 
S and Co. EDUCA- New Ox London, ¢ lanchester; 
R ‘AL WORKS ON MI si 3208 3 ion, Hamil- NEW NOV BL | sud New-street, Birmingham 
¢ Pianof ed "Ss — 
66th edition,” Beanies’ OLIVE BLAKE'S GOOD WORK. | “ BLACK B ARTHOLUMEW'S DAY.” 
‘ By JOIN CORDY JEAFFRESON, yee . 
Y Author of “ A Book about Doctors.” At , or 3s. for Twer V 
Peeking fog ——— eee SHALL WE. B ES ' COM- 
ite, edited by W. Vincent Mn post SVO, 165., M ~ ORATE » AUGUST 2 2 2 BI. 
ton's b , ag Soda Senate | —— Wwe DISCOVERY CEN _ : — rv’ : I a. MITY THE Bt 
— a hi = f Thorou : h Buss a rm ey, ls. 6d A HIST ORY OF THE v mA SS “s . T 
- tition, Hamilcon 1 rtechism | L a for Traut und Peace, an é 
dition, Haivitton's ‘Catechism tor . | OF AMERICA. —_ gan rt er ge enn 
Ar ~s 2 sy st | FROM COLUMBUS TO FRANKLIN Janu Iss, By CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, MLA, 
2s = See By J. G. KOML. (In February, | Rector of Kingswit Staffordshire, 
eae Cuarmax aud Hat, 193, Piccadilly. | London: W. J. Jouxsox, 121, Blectstrees, E.C. 
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A COMPLETE REISSUE OF THE WORKS OF 
THOMAS HOOD. 
On Saturday, the 15th of Feburary, will be published, 
in crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s., 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF A COMPLETE AND 
UNIFORM EDITION OF 
TNHE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD, 
Comic and Serious, in Prose and Verse. 

The plan adopted in the arrangement of this Reissue 
is that of placing the works, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, in the order in which they were written. By 
this means the reader's interest will be increased by 
watching the growth of the Author's mind, the increase 
of his powers, and the maturing of his style. Explana- 
tory and Illustrative Notes are added, together with 
Fragments and Poems hitherto unpublished, and pieces 
never before reprinted from the Magazines and 
Annaals in which they originally appeared. 

The Work will extend to Seven Volumes, which— 
with the exception of the Two Series of ‘* Hood's Own” 
already published—will contain all the writings of the 
author of “The Song of the Shirt” that can be dis- 
covered. The Volumes will appear in alternate months, 

London: Epwarp Moxon, and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


Now ready, the 36th Thousand, post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


NOYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. 
K Comprising Receipts for the Economic and 
Judicious Preparation of Every Meal of the day, and 
for the Nursery and Sick Room. By the late ALEXIS 
SOYER. With Illustrations on Wood, &c. : 

“Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen 
and larder in the kingdom.”"— Lancet. 

Also, by the same Author, ae 
SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENE- 
RATOR: or, System of Cookery for the Kitchens of the 
Wealthy. With Plates. Ninth Edition, 8vo, 15s. cloth. 
London: Siupxkrx, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-hall- 
court. 





| yt PORQUET’S FRENCH EDUCA- 
TIONAL WORKS :— 

DE PORQUET’'S Le TRESOR de PECOLIER FRANCAIS, 
for turning English into French at Sight. 3s. 6d. 

DE PORQUET'S FIRST FRENCH READING-BOOK ; 
or, Lives of Celebrated Children. With Explana- 
tory Notes. 2s. 6d 

DE PORQUET’S FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
FRENCH POCKET-DICTIONARY, 4s. 6d. bound. 

London: Simpkty, MARSHALL, and Co., and may be 
had of the Author at his Scholastic Agency, 14, 
Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 

Ninth Edition, 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 

‘CHREVELIUS’ LEXICON in GREEK 
KJ and ENGLISH (Valpy's) for the Use of Colleges 
and Schools; to which is added a copious English and 
Greek Lexicon. Edited by the Rev. J. R. MAJOR, 
D.D., Head Master of King’s College School. 

*,* Besides the addition of many words, and a much 
extended variety of meanings, this edition of Schreve- 
lius is adapted to the use of schools by the insertion, 
as leading words, of numerous derivatives, the want of 
which in other lexicons occasions to the tyro much 
trouble in finding what he seeks. 

London: Simmrcin, MARSHALL, and Co.: and Wurr- 
TAKER, and Co. 





Just published, price 3s. 6d., 352 pages, 
the EDINBURGH HIGH SCHOOL 
FRENCH CONVERSATION GRAMMAR. Ar- 
ranged on an entirely-ynew plan, with Questions and, 
Answers. by C. H. SCHNEIDER, of the High School 
French Examiner to the Educational Institute of Scot- 
land. 


Also, Eighth Edition, price 3s. 6d., 328 pages, 
THE EDINBURGH HIGH SCHOOL 
FRENCH READER. Arranged on an entirely new 
plan, with Questions. 
Also, price 3s., 
KEY to the EXERCISES 


the Grammar. 


contained in 


Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack, and Brevi and Brap- | 


route; London: Simrxin and Marsuaty, and Wuir- 
TAKER and Co. 

Specimen pages of these books will be sent free by 
post, ora specimen copy of either the Grammar or the 
Reader will be sent by the Author, to teachers only, on 
receipt of thirty postage-stamps. 


This day is published, price 1s., 


‘hi - HIGHWAY OF THE SEAS 
IN TIME OF WAR. By HENRY W. LORD, 


M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 
Cambridge: Macmi_iawn and Co., and 25, Henrietta- 
street, Covent-garden, London. 











Just out, handsomely bound, | rice 2s. 6d., — a 
YPRESS LEAVES: a Volume of 
Poems. By W. H.C. N. 
London: W. Kent and Co., Paternoster-row. 


In crown §vo, price 10s. 6d., half-bound, 800 pp., 


M*s OF THE TIME: a Dictionary 
ps of Eminent Living Characters (including 


Women). A New Edition, thoroughly Revised, and for 
the greater part re-written, with the addition of Several 
Hundred New Articles. By EDWARD WALFORD, 
M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
London: Rovriepce, Ware, and RovrLencs, 
Farringdon-street. 


NEW DIAMOND DICTIONARY. 640 pages 
In 64mo. price One Shilling, cloth, or 1s, éd., roan 
gilt edges, 
OUTLEDGE’S DIAMOND ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. Edited by Dr. NUTTALL, 
LL.D. This elegantly printed and compact little bijou 
contains 25,000 words of general usage. 


London: Rovr_epGe, Warne, and RovrLepee, 
‘ Farringdon-street 








. | by LADY WALLACE, 1 vol. post 8vo, [Just ready. 


NEW WORKS. 


——>—— 


aaa w . a 

SSAYS on SCIENTIFIC and other 

1, SUBJECTS, contributed to the EDINBURGH 

and QUARTERLY REVIEWS. By Sir HENRY HOL- | 
LAND, Bart., M.D. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 





. , a | 
_= MACAULAY’S HISTORY of | 


_4 ENGLAND. Vol. VIII. completing the Edition | 


in post 8vo, with Portrait and Memoir. Price 6s ¢ 


(/n March, 
3. 


+1) 7 . » | 
I RIEF MEMOIR of LORD MAC. 

| AULAY. By the Very Rev. the DEAN OF ST. 
PAUL'S. With Portrait from Richmond's Picture. 8vo, 

| Is. 6d. 

4. 

i I E TOCQUEVILLE’S DEMOCRACY 
IN AMERICA. Translated by HENRY REEVE, 

| Esq. New Edition, with an Introductory Notice by the | 
| Translator. 2 vols. 8vo, 2ls. | 


| 


( N TRANSLATING HOMER: Last 

Words. By MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A., Pro- | 
| fessor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. Post | 
| 8vo. (Just ready 
| 6 
| ECTURES on the SCIENCE of LAN- | 
| B.4 GUAGE. By MAX MULLER, M.A., Fellow of | 
All Souls’ College, Oxford. Second Edition. 8vo, 12s 


| 7. 
| FXECORDS of the MINISTRY of the 

W Rev. EF. T. MARCH PHILLIPPS, M.A. By the 
Author of My Life, and What shali I do with It? Post 
8vo, 10s, 6d. 


8 


THE LIFE of SIR M. L. 


BRUNEL, | 





C.E. By RICHARD BEAMISH, F.R.S. With a | 
Portrait and Illustrations. 1 vol Svo. [Just ready. 
9. 
here : a Tale. By L. N. Comyn. 
1 vol. [Nearly ready 


10. 


| Obey a Tale of Country Life. 
) the Author of Amy Herbert. 
Edition. 


by 
New and cheaper 
Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 

11. 


rMHE ROMANCE of a DULL LIFE. 
By the Author of Morning Clouds and the After- 
noon of Life. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 9s. 6d. 


12. 
)}GYPTIAN SEPULCHRES and 
SYRIAN SHRINES. By EMILY A. BEAUFORT. 
| Second Edition. ; with Illustrations anda Map. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, 25s. 








| 13. | 
| "FYHE CITY of the SAINTS; and ACROSS 
| the ROCKY MOUNTAINS to CALIFORNIA. By | 
| Captain R. F. BURTON. Second Edition; with Maps 
and Illustrations. S&vo, 18s. 
| 

| 


14. 
YEVELATION and SCIENCE in respect | 


to Bunsen’s Biblical Researches, the Evidences | 
By the Rev 


of Christianity, the Mosaic Cosmogony, &c. 
[Just ready. 


B. W. SAVILE, M.A. 8vo. 
15. | 
ex MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS | 


from ITALY and SWITZERLAND. Translated | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 16. 


| NOTES on the CHASE of the WILD 
RED DEER in the COUNTIES of DEVON and 


| » 
With 


| SOMERSET 


| By C. P. COLLYNS, of Dulverton. 
52 Illustrations. 


Square crown Svo, 16s. 


17. 
\ EMORIES OF NEW 
i LIFE. By EDWIN HODDER. 


ZEALAND 
1 vol. post 8vo. 
[Nearly ready, 


| 


18. 

ir YEN DAYS IN ATHENS; and Notes 
by the Wayside. By D. J. CORRIGAN, M.D., 

Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. With 

Woodcuts. Post Svo, 7s. 6d. [Jn a few days 

| 19, 

} . . . , , ry e 

TT" E THEORY OF WAR. By Lieut.- 
Col. P. L. MACDOUGALL, late Superintendent 

of Studies at the Royal Military College. Third Edi- 

tion, with 10 Plates, Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


| 20. 

‘EVEN ANSWERS to the SEVEN 
® ESSAYS and REVIEWS. By JOHN NASH 

GRIFFIN, M.A., Trin. Coll., Dublin. With Introduction 

| by the Right Hon. J. NAPIER. Svo, &s. 6d. 

| London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and 

| ROBERTS 


| sciences which 


} performances,” — Mor 


TWO SERIES OF FAIRBAIRN’S USEFUL 
MATION FOR ENGINEERS. 
The First and Second Series, in crown Syo, with 
Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. each Series, 
| Oe INFORMATION FOR Ry 
) GINEERS. By WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, L] D. 
Corresponding Member of the National Institute gj 
France; President of the Literary and Philosophie) 
Society of Manchester, &c, 


INFOp. 


Also, by Mr. Farrparrn, Vol. 1., 8vo, nearly ready 


TREATISE ON MILLS AND Miqy, 
WORKS, in 2 vols. 
London: Loneman, Green, LonGMAN, and Rozepry 


CONTANSEAU’S PRACTICAL FRENCH 
DICTIONARY. 

A New Edition, in 1 vol. post 8vo, price 10s. 6d, bound 

JEW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY ¢ 
i the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES By 
LEON CONTANSEAU, lately Professor of the Freng 
Language and Literature in the Royal Indian Military 
College, Addiscombe (now dissolved); and Examiner 
for Military Appointments. The Fifth Edition. F 
to the French verbs and 
adjectives, showing why 
case they govern, and 
examples are given ¢ 
|} familiar phrases gy 
idioms to facilitate com, 
position in French. yy 
CONTANSEAU'S — Practiggl 
French Dictionary is toy 
in use in the Royal wg 
tary Academy, Woolwigd 
the Royal Military College 


Tuts Dictionary, intended 
mainly for the use of 
schools, contains, among 
otherimprovements, terms 
employed in arts and 
have re- | 
cently come into use, the 
compounds of usual terms 
not translated literally, 
and, more especially, the 
acceptations of the words 
in their natural order, 
separated by figures, with | Sandhurst; King’s College 
directions which mark the | London; Harrow Schog 
various meanings of the | Cheltenham College: Man. 
English word rec aired for | borough College; am 
translation into French. Christ's Hospital, Londo, 
Prepositions are annexed | 


By the same Author, nearly ready, in square 18mo, 
POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY 
being a careful Abridgment of the Practical French ang 
English Inctionary, preserving all the most useful fe 
tures of the original work, condensed into a compactly. 
printed Pocket Volume for the convenience of Tourisy, 
Travellers, and English Readers or Students to whe 
portabiljty of size is a requisite. 
London: LoneamMax, Green, Loneman and Ronern 


MAUNDER’S GEOGRAPHICAL TREASURY 
A New Edition, corrected; in 1 vol. feap. Svo, with? 
Maps and 16 Steel Plates, price 10s. cloth, 
T! E TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY, 
Physical, Historical, Descriptive, and Political 
containing a succinct Account of Every Country in te 
World: Preceded by an Introductory Outline of the 
History of Geography; a Familiar Inquiry into th 
Varieties of Race and Language exhibited by differs 
Nations; and a View of the Relations of Geography® 
Astronomy and Physical Science. Commenced by th 
late SAMUEL MAUNDER; completed by WILLIA¥ 
HUGHES, F.R.G.S., late Professor of Geography int 
College of Civil Engineers. 
London: Lonemay, Greex, and Co., 14, Ludgate-till 





Feap. 8vo, price 5s., 
\ ARTHA BROWN, THE HETRESS 
ye A Tale. By the Author of “ Dorothy.” 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourx, West Strand 


This day, Second Edition, demy 8vo, 9., 
ONSIDERATION ON REPRESEY. 
J TATIVE GOVE:..MENT. By JOHN STUAR 
MILL. 
London: Parker, Sox, and Boury, West Strand 


New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol., 6s., 
\ ADEMOISELLE MORI: a Tale 
1 4 Modern Rome. 
London: Parker, Soy, and Bours, West Strand 


Y ERMAN CLASSICS, WITH NOTB, 
BY PROFESSOR BERNAYS. 
SCHILLER’S MAID OF ORLEANS. 2s 
SCHILLER’S WILLIAM TELL. 2s. 
SCHILLER’S MARY STUART. 2s 
Sox, and Bourn, West Strand 


BOOKS. Bi 


King's College 


PARKER, 


SCHOOL 
BERNAYS, of 


London : 


\ ERMAN 
J Pproressor 
London 
WORD BOOK s 
PHRASE BOOK. s 
CONVERSATION BOOK. 3s 
GRAMMAR. 3s. Gd. 
EXERCISES, 3s. 6d 
EXAMPLES, 3s 
READER. 8. 
HISTORICAL ANTHOLOGY 
and Bours, West Strand 


London: PARKER, Son, 


This day, Part VI., price 4s., 


A DICTIONARY OP | POLITICAL 
4 ECONOMY. By HENRY DUNNING MACLEO 
Esq 

*An Economist of the first order.”"— Journal @ 
Debdats. 


London: Loxeman and ¢ ‘ 


This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo, price 1 8 
HISTORY OF THE OPERA. 55 
, SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, Esq. 

“ Completely master of His subject, and possessing® 
ready and pleasing pen, Mr. Edwards in these volum 
gives us an exceedingly interesting history 0! pera 
wing Herald, February 3, 186? 


London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 7, Leadenhall-stree 
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